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Congress, in 1867, established the Office of Educa- 
tion to “collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories”; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems’: and “otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try To diffuse expeditiously information and 
facts collected, the Office of Education publishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly service, September 
through June. SCHOOL LIFE provides a national 


perspective of education in the United States. 


Order its service for | year by sending $1.00 to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. To foreign countries, 
$1.45 a year. On all orders for 100 copies or more 
to be sent to one address, the Superintendent of 
Documents allows a discount of 25 percent. Enter 
subscriptions also through magazine dealers. Send 
all editorial communications pertaining to SCHOOL 
LIFE to Editorial Division, Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
The printing of SCHOOL LIFE has been approved 


by the Director of the Budget. 
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* *& *& Within a few months, and in time 


E for early consideration this coming 
. winter by the President and the 
Lape second session of the Seventy-fifth 


Congress, The Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation expects to make its report on Federal 
This plan is in 
President 
Roosevelt, who appointed the committee on 
September 21, 1936. 

At the outset, the committee was instructed 


relationships to education. 


accordance with the request of 


to “study the existing program of Federal aid 
for vocational education, the relation of such 
training to general education and to prevailing 
economic and social conditions, and the extent 
of the need for an expanded program.” On 
April 19, 1937, the President addressed a 
letter to me as Chairman of The Advisory 
Committee on Education in which he referred 
to the numerous bills relating to educational 
matters then pending in Congress, and re- 
quested the committee ‘“‘to give more extended 
consideration to the whole subject of Federal 
relationship to State and local conduct of 


education.”’ 
Need for the Inquiry 


The scope of the committee’s assignment is 
in some ways even broader than that of the 
former National Advisory Committee on 
Education appointed by President Hoover in 
1929. The report of that committee in 1931 
has been of major importance in bringing the 
fundamental issues in the field of Federal 
relations to education to the attention of 
educators and of the public. Many events, 
however, have transpired in the intervening 
years. 

The widespread break-down in our national 
economic life made it imperative in 1933 for 
the Federal 
financial support of many State and local 


Government to come to the 


governmental services; but the extent to which 
it has been necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to enter into new and unaccustomed 
relationships to publie education in order to 
meet public needs and public demands, has 


not been commonly realized. 
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The Advisory Committee 


A few of these developments will illustrate 
the point. Federal aid to keep schools open 
in many rural areas was provided during the 
depression, implying for the first time that the 
Federal Government has an obligation to 
maintain at least a low minimum of educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the Nation. 
Funds have also been made available in recent 
years, as a part of the public works program, 
to assist in the financing of construction and 
repair of thousands of school buildings. Sev- 
eral hundred thousand needy students in high 
schools and colleges have received financial 
aid under the program of the National Youth 
Administration. Thousands of unemployed 
teachers have been employed under the emer- 
gency education program of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration to instruct over 2,000,000 
persons who availed themselves of these new 
educational opportunities. Approximately a 
million and a half young men have already 
passed through the ranks of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, which was first established as 
a form of work relief but has acquired educa- 
tional objectives of increasing breadth and of 
great public interest. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Government has 
continued and expanded its older and more 
familiar types of aid to vocational education 
in the high schools, to agricultural extension 
work for men, women, and children of rural 
areas, and to the land-grant colleges. 

We are now coming out of the depression 
that produced so many of the developments 
just noted. Public attention is rapidly shift- 
ing from the existing emergency program to 
proposed permanent programs. The present 
Congress has before it a great many bills relat- 
ing to education. The broadest in scope is 
perhaps the Harrison-Black-Fletcher _ bill, 
which would authorize an initial annual] appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, to be increased over a period of 
years to a total of $300,000,000. Other bills 
have been introduced to provide Federal aid 
for the education of crippled children, to pro- 
mote adult civic education, to provide for 
nursery schools and other forms of pre-grade 
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education, to promote conservation education, 
to provide Federal support for libraries, and 
for other educational purposes. 

These various developments indicate the 
present necessity for restudy of the problem 
of Federal relations to education and have 
supplied the background for the work under- 
taken by the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Largely Lay Committee 

The Advisory Committee is largely a com- 
mittee of laymen, and all of its members are in 
a position to consider in a disinterested manner 
the problems with which the committee is 
confronted. There are 22 members, 18 of 
whom were appointed last fall and the other 
four in the spring when the President enlarged 
the functions of the committee. 

Five members of the committee were ap- 
pointed from agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment: Assistant Secretary Oscar L. Chapman 
of the Department of the Interior; Assistant 
Secretary Ernest G. Draper of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor; Mordecai Ezekiel, Economic 
Advisor to the Secretary of Agriculture; and 
Gordon R. Clapp, Director of Personnel in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The members from the field of business in- 
clude T. J. Thomas, president of the Valier 
Coal Co.; John H. Zink, a Baltimore contractor 
who is president of the Heating, Piping, and 
Air Conditioning Contractors National Asso- 
ciation; and W. Rowland Allen, personnel 
director of Ayres Department Store at 
Indianapolis. 

Members from the field of organized labor in- 
clude Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Mine Workers and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania; Elizabeth Christman, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League; and George Googe, chair- 
man of the Southern Organizing Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor 

The following members of the committee 
were appointed from the profession of educa- 









tion: Edmund deS. Brunner, professor of rural 
sociology, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina; George Johnson, 
director of the department of education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference; Charles 
H. Judd, head of the department of education, 
the University of Chicago; Arthur B. Moehl- 
man, professor of educational administration 
and supervision, the University of Michigan; 
and George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education. 

Other members of the committee are: Alice 
Edwards, consultant to the Resettlement 
Administration and to the Regents’ Inquiry 
into Education in New York State; Henry 
Esberg of New York City, a businessman who 
for many years has maintained an active 
interest in the field of vocational rehabilitation; 
Luther Gulick, Director of the Institute of 
Public Administration; and Henry C. Taylor, 
a nationally known agricultural economist, 
who was formerly Chief of the Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics and is now director of the 
Farm Foundation at Chicago 


Studies in Progress 


Brief but comprehensive studies are now 
well advanced with respect to the following 
subjects: The financing of education, educa- 
tional research, educational administration as 
a major phase of State government, the quality 
of existing educational programs in the States, 
the new and emergency Federal education 
programs, education in special Federal juris- 
dictions, and the social, economic, and govern- 
mental factors basic to a consideration of 
Federal relations to education 

The committee has been fortunate in the 
staff that it has secured to carry on these 
studies, and it is deeply indebted to the many 
institutions that have recognized the impor- 
tance of the committee’s work by releasing 
personnel at considerable inconvenience. 


Directing Major Units 


Staff members directing major units of the 
studies include the following persons: Lloyd 
E. Blauch, who has been serving on the senior 
staff of the committee since the beginning; 
Doak 8. Campbell, director of the division of 
surveys and field studies, George Peabody 
College for Teachers; Walter D. Cocking, 
formerly Tennessee State commissioner of 
education; Newton Edwards, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Paul R. Mort, director of the 
advanced school of education at Columbia 
University; John Dale Russell, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Payson Smith, for- 
merly commissioner of education in Massa- 
chusetts and now a member of the faculty of 
the graduate school of education at Harvard 
University. 

Raymond M. Hughes, president emeritus of 
Iowa State College, Dean George A. Works, 
the University of Chicago, and Alonzo Grace, 
of the University of Rochester, are serving the 


committee as general consultants and will 
assist in coordinating the various groups of 
studies. A number of other consultants have 
been appointed to advise on special aspects of 
educational problems. 

Paul T. David, an economist who has served 
on the staff of a number of Federal agencies, 
including the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management, is secretary of 
the committee and has charge of administra- 
tive matters. 


Committee Objective 


In the relatively short time available for the 
work of The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, it is not possible to conduct elaborate 
researches. The objective of the committee 
is to organize effectively the results of the pro- 
fessional thinking and the research studies 
that have already been completed. One 
notable exception to this procedure should be 
mentioned. 

The organization of educational administra- 
tion as a phase of State government has been 
studied relatively so little and is of such 
major importance to the determination of 
whether and how Federal aid should be 
provided for public education that a great 
deal of effort is being concentrated on studies 
of this subject. During recent months field 
representatives of the committee, several of 
whom have recently served in or who have 
been borrowed from the State departments of 
education, have traveled extensively through- 
out the country gathering data by personal 
conferences with State officials. 


Cooperation Extended 


The work of the committee is being greatly 
facilitated by assistance from the Office of 
Education, United States Department of the 
Interior. The Commissioner of Education 
has assigned several specialists from the 
personnel of the Office of Education to work 
with the staff of the committee, and the 
committee has available to it the extensive 
collection of research materials of the Office of 
Education bearing upon Federal relations to 
education. 

The National 
cooperating in 


Resources Committee is 
studies of the social and 
economic aspects of Federal relations to 
education, and in the relations of the Federal 
Government to educational research. The 
committee and staff are also receiving assist- 
ance and advice from the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Youth Administration, 
from officials of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, the Civilian Corps, 
the Resettlement Administration, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Agriculture and a 
number of other Federal agencies. 

Among the nongovernmental organizations 
that have already made important contribu- 
tions to the committee’s inquiry are the 
American Youth Commission, the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the Educational 


Conservation 





Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and the American Library 


Association. Advisory committees have been 
appointed from each of these agencies. 

Throughout the past year there has been 
impressive evidence of the widespread public 
interest in the studies undertaken by the 
committee. During the winter and early 
spring the committee held conferences in a 
number of centers on certain aspects of its 
studies. Statements and expressions of opin- 
ion on particular problems have been received 
from numerous organizations and individuals. 
Such evidence of interest on the part of laymen 
as well as specialists, is, I believe, highly 
significant. The cooperation of many or- 
ganizations, agencies, and individual citizens 
is necessary for a realistic, impartial study of 
the fundamental issues involved in existing 
and proposed relationships in the field of 
education between the Federal Government 
and the States. 
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What Time of Day? 

When it is 10 a. m. “your time’”’ and you 
want to know what time it is ‘down under” 
or at the Howland Islands, for example, you 
may consult the Standard Time Conversion 
Chart prepared by the National Bureau of 
Standards in Washington, and you will know 
immediately. A copy of this chart may be 
had by sending 10 cents to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. Ask for 
Bureau of Standards, Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 84. 

A map showing Standard Time Zones of the 
United States and Adjacent parts of Canada and 
Mexico (Miscellaneous Publications No. 111) 
giving Eastern Standard, Central Standard, 
Mountain Standard, and Pacific Standard 
Time has also been prepared by the National 
Bureau of Standards. The Superintendent 
of Documents has copies at 10 cents each. 
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BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS the Constitution of the United States was signed on September 17, 1787, and had 


by June 21, 1788, been ratified by the necessary number of States and, 





WHEREAS George Washington was inaugurated as the first President of the United States on 





April 30, 1789, 
KNOW, THEREFORE, I, Franxuin D. Roosevett, President of the United States of America, 
hereby designate the pericd from September 17, 1937, to April 30, 1939, as one of commem- 


oration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing and the ratification of the 







Constitution and of the inauguration of the first President under that Constitution. 





In commemorating this period we shall affirm our debt to those who ordained and established 


the Constitution “in Order to form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic 





Tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the 





Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity.”’ 





We shall recognize that the Constitution is an enduring instrument fit for the governing of a far- 





flung population of more than one hundred and thirty million, engaged in diverse and varied 





pursuits, even as it was fit for the governing of a small agrarian Nation of less than four million. 





It is therefore appropriate that in the period herein set apart we shall think afresh of the found- 





ing of our Government under the Constitution, how it has served us in the past and how in the 





days to come its principles will, guide the Nation ever forward. 

IN. WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be afhxed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this fourth day of July, in the year of Our Lord nineteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, and of the Independence of the United States of America the one 


thts. hha 







hundred and sixty-second. 


By the President: ( Z "ae 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
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OFFICE 


Recognizing the responsibilities of education in the fields 
of conservation, guidance, and forums, the Commissioner 


of Education recently called conferences in Washington on 


OF EDUCATION 


CONFERENCES 


these subjects. Federal officials, State educational admin- 
istrators, and other leaders came from many parts of the 


country to discuss problems and make suggestions. 





Conservation 


The conference on conservation education 
emphasized the importance of conservation in 
the school program and recommended enlarge- 
ment of the Office of Education activities in 
this fic 
Attention was focused upon steps already 


id to meet the growing needs of schools. 
taken in conservation education by some 
schools. The conference urged that the intro- 
duction of conservation education into the 
schools be promoted thoughtfully and intelli- 


in harmony with accepted princi- 
It was agreed 


gently an 
ples of curricular organization. 
that ‘the ultimate hope of conservation educa- 
tion on a Nation-wide scale is through organ- 


ized education.”’ 


Among those attending this first national 
conference on the subject called by a Federal 
agency were the following representatives: 
Lester K. Ade, State superintendent of public 
instruction, Pennsylvania; John R. Arnold 
and P. G. Johnson, of Cornell University; 
Hollis L. Caswell, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Frank J. Clark, vice principal of 
Roosevelt High Schoo], Seattle, Wash.; H. H. 
Davis, Ohio State University; R. E. Haggerty, 
University of Minnesota; Jennie Hall, adviser 
in science, Minneapolis public schools; George 
O. Hendrickson, lowa State College; J. Russell 
Smith, Columbia University; and J. F. Wad- 
dell, assistant State superintendent, Wisconsin. 

National organizations interested in con- 
servation were represented by: Mrs. Margaret 
Boardman and Mrs. Robert C. Wright, con- 
servation committee, Garden Club of America; 


Ovid Butler, American Forestry Association; 
Edward A. Preble, American Nature Associa- 
tion; Harry G. Vavra, Educational Con- 
servation Society; and M. d’Arcy Magee, 
M. D., vice president, Izaak Walton League. 

From other agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment came: G. A. Barnes, Soil Conservation 
Service; Irwin T. Bode, Extension Service; 
W. C. Bryant, National Park Service; Osear L. 
Chapman, Assistant Secretary, United States 
Department of the Interior; M. 8. Eisenhower, 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
Charles W. Eliot 2nd, National Resources 
Committee; Dana Parkinson, Forest Service; 
and John C. Page, Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Office of Education was represented by 
Commissioner Studebaker, Effie Bathurst, 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, Howard W. Oxley, 
and William T. Spanton. 





A conference on guidance brought together 
representatives of various agencies particu- 
larly interested in youth guidance. The sug- 
gestions which grew out of the meeting will 
assist the Office of Education Committee on 
Youth Guidance during the coming year. 

Members of this special committee are: Chair- 
man, Maris M. Proffitt, educational consultant 
and specialist in guidance; executive secretary, 
John A. Lang, administrative assistant, CCC 
camp education; Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, special 
agent, Trade and Industrial Education;William 
A. Ross, 
Elise H. Martens, specialist in education of ex- 
ceptional children; W. J. Greenleaf, specialist 
in higher education; James F. Rogers, M. D., 
health education and consultant 


specialist, agricultural education; 


specialist ir 
in schoo] hygiene; and David Segal, specialist 


and consultant in tests and measurements. 
Those who attended the Office of Education 


Guidance Conference were: Edith Everett, 


(Guidance 


White-Williams Foundation, board of educa- 
tion, Philadelphia; Alice Weeks, department 
of guidance and research, public schools, 
Providence; George E. Hutcherson, State 
supervisor of guidance, State department of 
education, Albany; H. Edmund Bullis, Na- 
tional Committee on Mental Hygiene, New 
York City; Frank Barber, director, American 
Youth Council, Springfield, Mass.; Robert 
Hoppock, assistant director, National Occu- 
pational Conference, New York City; Helen 
Dernbach, director of educational guidance, 
publie schools, South Bend; Leona Buchwald, 
director of guidance and placement, public 
schools, Baltimore; J. Hillis Miller, president, 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y.; Bertha M. 
Luckey, director, psychological clinic, public 


schools, Cleveland; Helen E. Samuel, director 
of guidance, Gordon Junior High School, 
Washington; Donald Bridgman, personnel 
officer, American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York City; Frances J. Stewart, director 
of guidance, Benjamin Franklin School, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Paul W. Boynton, Standard 
Oil Co. of New York; Richard Brown, deputy 
director, National Youth Administration; 
William F. Patterson, executive secretary, 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training; 
Ivan Booker, assistant director, research 
division, National Education Association; 
Joel Nystrom, educational adviser, First 
Corps Area, CCC, Boston; Homer P. Rainey, 
director, and Kenneth Holland, American 
Youth Commission, Washington; F. C, Rose- 
crance, professor of education, Northwestern 
University; and Elaine Exton, 1938 Yearbook 
Commission’, American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington. 





Administration, leadership, principles and 
problems, measuring results, and demonstra- 
tion conclusions were among the major topics 
at the conference on public forums, with Com- 
missioner Studebaker as chairman. This 
conference brought together men and women 
who have been active in the forum demonstra- 
tion centers made possible through Federal 
Emergency funds administered by the Office 
of Education. 
thinking through thoroughly the whole forum 


It gave an opportunity for 


movement and for making suggestions for 
future developments in the field. 
Administrators who attended the conference 
were: Hobart M. Corning, Colorado; W. H. 
Pillsbury, New York; Ray Armstrong, North 
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Forums 


Carolina; Carl G. Leech, Pennsylvania; Floyd 
B. Cox, West Virginia; Leon C. Staples, Con- 
necticut; R. C. Hall, Arkansas; L. P. Benozet, 
New Hampshire; and Arthur L. Rankin, 
Tennessee. 

Forum directors present James 
Sheldon, Connecticut; W. C. Paschall, Georgia; 
Katherine Kohler, Minnesota; John Barclay, 
North Carolina; Capt. T. D. Brown, Jr., 
Ohio; Zula E. Griswold, Oregon; J. Weldon 
Hoot, Pennsylvania; H. D. Hopkins, Ten- 
nessee; R. J. Dangerfield, Texas; Elvena 


were: 


Miller, Washington; Cameron Ralston, West 
Virginia; L. A. Van Dyke, Utah; Lloyd 
Huntington, Arkansas; and Walter 8. Nichols 
and Jack H. Telfer, Wisconsin. 

Forum leaders included Homer C. Chaney 
and Walter J. Millard, Connecticut; Emil 
Lengyel and John Duvall, Pennsylvania; 
Ernest Bryan, Wallace McClure, and Irene 
Galloway, Washington, D. C.; Monoah Leide- 
Tedesco and Edwin Thayer, New York City; 
and Ethan Colton, New Jersey. 

The Office of Education was represented by 
Commissioner Studebaker; Chester 8S. Wil- 
liams, Assistant Administrator, Public Forum 
Project; P. H. Sheats, Mrs. Mildred E. Allen, 
and Osgood Nichols, of the project. 
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Downstream Face of Boulder Dam With All 
Twelve Outlets Open. From Boulder Dam 
Film. 


“vouthful”’ 
Pictures and 


Today, through a 
Division of Motion 
its old reliable Bureau of Mines, 
the United States Department of 





the Interior offers to the schools and colleges 
of the country, as well as to other groups, 
a growing library of new sound and silent 
motion pictures of its varied activities. 

These films are available in 35- and 16-milli 
meter prints free upon request. The majority 
of the pictures of the Department’s activities 
have been written, photographed, edited, and 
mechanically produced by the Division of 
Motion Pictures, and industrial subjects have 
been produced commercially under the super 
vision of the Bureau of Mines with the spon- 


sorship of industrial and commercial organiza 


tions. 
The activities of the Division of Motion 
Pictures are based upon two beliefs: (1) It 


the privilege of the people to be thoroughly 
and impartially informed of the Government’s 
business and the responsibility of the Gover 
ment to provide the information; (2) picture 
are made to be seen. 

The first recognizes a responsibility of whicl 
the second acknowledges acceptance and 
pledges fulfillment. The significance of the 
statement “Pictures are made to be seen”’ i 
simply that the Department of the Interior is 
determined to meet the requests of legitimate 
exhibitors and to keep its pictures out of the 
vault and on the screen. 

The Department’s several Bureaus and Di 
visions provide a variety of interesting pictur: 
subjects—the magnificence of the nationa 
parks and the development of State and count) 


Division 


by Fanning Hearon, Director 


parks; the Indian reservations and their color- 
ful inhabitants; the Bureau of Reclamation 
with its Boulders and its Grand Coulees; the 
protection of petroleum and the restoration of 
the cattle ranges; the far-flung activities of 
the General Land Office and the Geological 
Survey; mining and big industry through the 
Bureau of Mines; the Territories and island 
possessions such as Alaska and the Virgin Is- 
lands; and the Nation’s sponsorship of its 
schools and colleges through the Office’ of 


Educatior 


Consolidation Ordered 


The Department recognized the fact that 
the documentary film had “arrived”? when 
Secretary Ickes ordered consolidation of 
Interior’s motion- and still-picture activities 
November 25, 1935. At that time the picture 
personnel and equipment of all bureaus 
except the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
of Mines went into the new Division of 
Motion Pictures, Office of the Secretary. 
Geological Survey was left to itself because 
its picture work is highly specialized, and the 
Bureau of Mines was not included because of 
its established cooperative production policy 
and the maintenance of its large separate 
film distribution office at its experiment 
station in Pittsburgh. 

Establishment of this new picture division 
was given strong impetus by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps organization, whose Direc 
tor, Robert Fechner, is concerned with job 
training and broader education of CCC 
enrollees through the medium of the moving 
film Hence, the Division of Motion Pictures 
accepts as a major responsibility the visual 
education of the corps through the production 
of films of CCC activities and distribution of 
these films to the 


camps. Governmeat 


pictures not immediately concerned with 
the corps and pictures on nongovernment 
educational subjects also are in constant camp 
circulation through the Division’s facilities 


Because of its unusually effective distribu- 


tion system and exhibitor connections made 
over a number of years, the Bureau of Mine 
in 1926 alone, displayed its wares to nearly 7 
million persons; and in the last 4 years an 


1udience of over 12 million has seen the pic 
res, distributed from Washington by the 


Interior Department. 
Distribution Regulations 
In presenting the following distribution 


Division of Motion 
information 


regulatior of the 
Pictures and the condensed 
from the Bureau of Mines, the Department 
emphasizes that its films are the people’s and 


that having them exhibited bv all those 


ot Motion 


Pictures 





Drillers on Black Canyon Cliffs Preparatory 
to Construction of Boulder Dam. From 
Boulder Dam Film. 


interested is a source of genuine pleasure and 
encouragement. 

1. There are no rental charges for the films. 
sorrowers will assume responsibility for their 
return in good condition. s00kings will he 
scheduled for 1 day 
specifies a longer time, in which instance the 


use unless the borrower 
Division will gladly comply with reasonable 
requests, 

2. If the shipment weighs only 4 pounds or 
under (two 16-millimeter reels or less) it will 
be sent from the Division to the borrower 
under Government frank and the borrower 
will return it parcel post or express prepaid 
All film shipment 
three or more 16-millimeter reels and an: 


weighing over 4 pounds 


number of 35-millimeter reels) will be sent es 
press collect and must be returned express 
prepaid. 

3. Prints of all subjects in the list of films 
available, except those marked by an asterisk, 
are obtainable for continuous use through a 
commercial laboratory at contract prices, the 
result of competitive bidding. Those who 
desire to purchase print hall request such 
authority from the Division of Motion Pic 
tures, indicating clearly the use to be made 
of the films. The prices now in effect are a 


follows: 


$5-millimeter safety prints, silent, per foot. 0). O18 
35-millimeter safety print ound, per foot.. Os 
16-millimeter reduction prints, silent, per foot 015 
16-millimeter reduction prints, sound, per foot O85 


The footage figures in the accompanying 
list cover 35- and 16-millimeter film sizes 
A 16-millimeter reel is 40 percent as long as a 
35-millimeter print of the same subject, but 
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it requires the same projection time—about 
11 minutes for a full sound reel and 15 minutes 
for a silent reel. 

4. Films borrowed or purchased will be 
furnished with the understanding that no 
admission or rental fees shall be charged 
for programs on which the films are used, 
unless they are shown in licensed theaters 
as parts of regular programs. The regula- 
tion against charges is directed at persons 
who might charge lecture groups to see 
Government films and at those who might 
realize revenue from the rental of Govern- 
ment films 

5. No change may be made in the sub- 
ject matter of any film nor anything added 
without obtaining prior approval of the 
Division of Motion Pictures, Department of 
the Interior 

Applications for films should be made as far 
in advance as possible to the Division of 
Motion Pictures, United States Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. They 
preferably, should specify several choices of 
subjects and show dates 

Fach request for films should indicate 
clearly the address to which shipment should 
be made; the exact dates on which the films 
will be used (including alternate dates); 
whether 35-millimeter (standard width) or 
16-millimeter (narrow width) prints are 
desired; and whether sound or silent versions 
are wanted Unless this information is 
furnished there will be booking delays 

Films of the Bureau of Mines are loaned to 
educational institutions, engineering and scien- 
tific societies, civic and business associations, 
clubs, churches, and other responsible organi- 
zatior On request, a complete list of films, 
describing contents of each reel, will be 
sent 

These silent films depict mining operations 
and related manufacturing processes; they 
show where minerals are found and how they 
are extracted from the earth, manufactured or 
refined to useful every-day products, uti 
lized, und conserved The prevention of 
accidents and the protection of human life 
have bee 
pictures deal specifically with this important 
Production is in charge of M. F. 


given special attention, and several 


subject 
Leopold, supervising engineer, motion-picture 
production section, United States Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C., to whom inquiries 
should be addressed Distribution is in 
charge of Louis Perry, supervising engineer, 
graphic section; all requests for loans from this 
center should be sent to him at the U. 8S 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, 4300 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh In addition, for 
the convenience of borrowers distant from 
Pittsburgh, copies of certain films are deposited 
at subdistributing centers, selected with regard 
The allotment of such films 
As it is impos- 


to accessibility 
is made on May 1 each year. 
sible to make extensive assignments afterward, 
borrowers desiring to obtain films for distri- 
bution or for long-time loans should each year 
apply before that date 
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Citadel Mountain and Upper St. Mary’s Lake, Glacier National Park. From Glacier 
National Park Film. 


S®9 RADIO and 


Angell Appointed 

A significant development in the field of edu- 
cation by radio during the summer months 
was the appointment of Dr. James R. Angell, 
retiring president of Yale University, as edu- 
cational counselor of the National Broad- 
casting Co. 


Stewart Director 

Another important development was the 
setting up of the Committee on Scientific Aids 
to Learning by the National Research Council 
Dr. Irvin Stewart, recently a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission has 
heen appointed director of the committee. 


Reviewing Films 

In the educational film field a committee of 
eight prominent educators has been appointed 
by Will H. Hays to review 15,000 sound film 
short subjects for possible instructiona] use in 
Dr. Mark A. May of Yale 


University is chairman of the committee 


public schools 


Darrow Chosen 

The first radio institute of the southwest was 
held recently at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity at Dallas. B.H. Darrow, joint sponsor of 
the institute, who has been director of the 
Ohio School of the Air for the past 9 years is 
the new educational director of station 


WBEN, Buffalo. 


Predicts State Service 

Reports indicate that the Wyoming Con- 
ference on the School Use of Radio, Motion 
Pictures and Other Visual Aids, which was 
held at the university recently may lead to the 
establishment of a State visual service to the 


schools of Wvoming. 


% ‘ x x Y 
SCREEN 
Production Centers 

The Works Progress Administration, plans 
to encourage the establishment of several 
centers throughout the country for the pro- 
duction of visual aids for school use. Repre- 
sentatives of local school systems who may be 
interested in having such centers established 
in their areas should communicate with Frank 
A. March, WPA, Walker-Johnson Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Indian Programs 

Programs of Indian music have been given 
spasmodically over radio stations fn various 
parts of the country, but at Santa Fe, N. 
Mex., students of the United States Indian 
School have broadcast weekly over station 
KRQA for more than a year. The program 
was started April 28, 1936, and has been heard 
regularly over this station each Tuesday night 
at 7:30 p. m., M.S. T. During the summer 
months, when schoo) is not in session, boys 
who are working on the campus entertain the 
radio audience which is composed of Anglos 

white people), Spanish-Americans, and In- 
dians in the pueblos. 

The purpose in inaugurating this series of 
regular broadcasts was to further interest in 
pure Indian music and the expression of it, to 
create among the white people a sympathetic 
understanding of the native expression, and to 
assist and encourage the Indians in evaluating 
and preserving their own music. 


New Handbeok 

The Society for Visual Education, 327 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, recently has published 
A Handbook on Audio-Visual Education, by 


Elwood C. Dent. 
Curns M,. Koon 
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Among the Authors 


Fitoyp W. REEvEs, professor of education, 
University of Chicago, who is chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Education appointed 
by President Roosevelt, gives first-hand infor- 
mation in this month’s issue of ScHoo.t Lire, 
on the plans and work of this important 
committee. 


FANNING HeEaron, Director of the Division 
of Motion Pictures in the Department of the 
Interior, tells how schools, colleges, and other 
educational agencies, may obtain both sound 
and silent motion pictures from his division 
He describes the work of this “youthful” 
division. 


JAMES F. ABEL, Chief of the Comparativ« 
Education Division, Office of Education, 
describes the university studies in commercs 
in other countries and shows their expanding 
interests. 


FLORENCE FauuGcatTtTerR, Chief, Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service, Office of Educa- 
tion, gives helpful information on the purposes, 
functioning and plans of the regional confer 
ences in home economics education. 


Freperic C. Howr, Special Adviser, Office 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, presents a 
description of Wisconsin’s Folk High Schools, 
which are patterned after the famous folk 
schools of Denmark. 


Watton C. Joun, Senior Specialist in High 
er Education, discusses some of the features of 
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The Ideal of Democracy 


INCREASING PROFESSIONAL STRENGTH through unity of purpose can come 


only as more and more of us in the field of education perceive and understand the 


unique function of our profession in a democracy. 


We have little justification for our existence, unless we can constantly demonstrate 


continuing progress toward the goal of increasingly intelligent direction through self- 


sovernment of the conditions of life. 


As social illiteracy is reduced, the evils and 


maladjustments from which we suffer will gradually disappear and the ideal of 


democracy as a richer and fuller life will be more fully achieved. 


As our predecessors 


fought, and, for all practical purposes, won the battle for universal childhood education, 


so we in these davs must unite for the duration of the war against social and civic 


illiteracy among adults. 


Schools colleges 


universities are beginning a new vear. 


I his September more 


than 29,200,000 boys and girls are attending the elementary and secondary schools of 


the Nation: 1,250,000 students in pursuit of higher education are enrolled in colleges 


and universities. 


cause of education. 


Approximately 1,020,000 teachers are professionally serving the 


Let us, as a profession, shelve any internal differences, anv conflicting interests, and 


through closer cooperation and consolidation of our forces, proceed to the great task 


before us. Let us bring to all citizens a renewed faith in organized education as 


democracy’s greatest defense against the break-down of our system of self-government. 


urban universities that distinguish them from 
other higher education institutions. 

ELLEN C. LomBarp, Associate Specialist in 
Parent Education, reports on Vermont’s dem- 
onstration which may well encourage other 
States in their parent education programs. 


Vay We Hear From You? 


Scuoou Lire comes to you this September 


in a brand new 
Government Printing Office. Each succeeding 


‘appearance’’, designed by the 


month it will bring a new picture on its cover. 
On the inside pages, in addition to its articles 
in the various fields, you will also find informa- 
tion on new Government publications, and 
other valuable material. Give us your com- 
ments, suggestions, criticisms, at any time. 
ScHoo. LiFre’s purpose is to promote the cause 
of education, effectively and helpfully. 

The new design enables the publication 
each month of approximately one-sixth more 
material than formerly. 


Commissioner of Education. 


Pictorial Reports 

On the cover page of this issue is a picture 
entitled ‘““Today’s Children Learn of World 
Relations.”’ Today’s children must learn of 
world relations if they are to carry forward 
successfully in future years the spirit of de- 
mocracy and the ideal of peace throughout the 
world. 

This picture comes to us from Superin- 
tendent Frank Cody, of the Detroit schools, 
to whom we are grateful. It is one of many 
pictures found on the pages of The Superin- 
tendent’s Annual Report for the 93rd Year of 
the Detroit Public Schools, Part I, 1937. In 
that report Detroit has pictorially presented 
It is a beautiful 
and most instructive Other 
schools throughout the country—-New York 
City, Baltimore, Chicago—and many others, 
are using pictorial material in their recent 
reports and it seems most effective in driving 


the activities of its schools. 
presentation. 


home the work of the schools 
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Your Calendar 


On 


PuBLi HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
York City, October 5-8. 


Of particular interest to educators will be 


A MERICAN 
meets at Neu 


the sectional meetings on public health educa- 


tion and on child hygiene. The effectiveness 


of visua] education through movies, posters, 


etc., will be discussed at two sessions. A re- 


’ 


port of progress in school health education 
from the World Federation of Education As- 
sociatio which met in Tokyo this year, will 
be pre « l 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY Ebp- 
UCATION meets at Nashville, Tenn., October 
20-2 

The program of this convention will be built 


around Safeguarding the Early Years of Child- 
hood [he 


awarer ot the 


organization is seeking to arouse 
coordinating 
childhood 


psychiatry, psychology, anthro- 


processes in- 


volved early care. Specialists 


in medicine, 
pology, social work, dentistry, 


discuss the contributions of their fields to early 


childhood 


and nursing will 


SCHOOL 


Octo- 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PuBLI 


BUSINI OFFICIALS meets at Baltimore, 
ber 1] ] 

One day of this convention will be devoted 
to short papers and panel discussion in three 
sections: Accounting; operation; and supplies 


and maintenance At another session mem- 


bers will present questions for an informal 


round table on problems of school business 
officials 
Other educational meetings of national im- 
portance which will be held are: 
ScuHoo.u Puyst- 
October 2-8. 


Rich mond, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
CIANS Ne York City. 
AMERICAN DIBTETIC ASSOCIATION. 

Va. October 18-21. 
,N SPEECH CORRECTION ASSOCIATION. 
October 11-18. 
AMERICAN MeEpIcaL CoL- 
October 25-27. 
Dallas, Tex Oc- 


AMERI( 
Chicago 

ASSOCIATION OF 
LEGES San Francisco. 

Camp Fire Girzs, Ini 
tober ¢ } 

CoLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. 
New York City. October 27. 

GirRL Scouts, In 
13-16. 

NATIONAI 


Savannah, Ga. October 
CouNCIL ON SCHOOLHOUSE CON- 
October 20-23. 
Sociery. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
EDUCATION 


STRUCTION 
3APTIST 
Vass. 

STAMMERERS ADVISORY GUILD. 


NORTHERN 
Springfield, October 26. 
Chicago. Oc- 


tobe y ] / ] ;. 
Safety in Indiana 


With a total mileage of around 25,000,000 
miles, hauling 215,000 children, 
ports not a single child’s life lost last year in 
Over 7,000 
150,000 miles a day, deserve 


Indiana re- 


school buses. drivers making 
approximately 


great credit for such records. 
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uoting From Detroit 





Caroline S$. Woodruff, who was elected pres- 
ident of the National Education Association 
Miss Woodruff is 


School, 


at the Detroit meeting. 
the State Normal 
Castleton, Vt. 


principal of 


As school opens in September, many of the 
messages presented at the National Education 
Association convention this summer will 
have their influence upon the work of those 
who heard them. 

The familiar lines, ‘‘I shot an arrow into the 
air, It fell to earth, I knew not where’’, still 
hold true and if Detroit speakers could visit 
the Nation’s schools this fall, here and there 
they would undoubtedly see influences of their 


counsel. 


HENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, commented on good teaching: 

The best teachers in my observation are 
those who contribute by a subtle process of 
contagion a joyous attitude toward life. They 
do not merely teach the regular curriculum 
but they are so aware of the changing outside 
world that they can continually use current 
facts in their teaching. To such a teacher who 
feels himself or herself a part of a continually 
unrolling present, a glance at every morning 
paper is a vivid experience, furnishing facts 
to embroider the underlying 


with which 


principles. 
author and lecturer on 


STUART CHASE, 
economics, warned: 

The primeval balance is gone 

Living in the power age we cannot hope to 


forever. 


recapture nature’s equilibrium of 1630 before 
the coming of the white man. Our problem is 
to find a new equilibrium which will meet 
nature’s minimum demands, and at the same 
time allow us the benefits of the machine. 
For 300 years we have outraged nature, until 
her patience is exhausted. The brutal, care- 
less missiles we hurled at her forests, grasses, 
waters, wildlife, are turning into boomerangs. 
Like the prodigal son we are coming to <the 
end of our legacy. At whatever cost, what- 
ever upsetting of legal niceties, the minimum 
which nature demands must be met. 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN, chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, thus defined 
the field of education: 


I should go beyond Horace Mann, not in his 
underlying philosophy, but in its application, 
and say that education should concern itself 
not only with formal teaching but also with 
providing opportunity for and guidance to 
experiences in the affairs of men which will give 
reality and vitality to intellectual study. 
Education should see itself as universal, as 
providing opportunity and incentive for the 
development in good proportion of every phase 
of personality which is significant for effective 
living. 


HALFORD E. LUCCOCK, of the Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School, said: 

Education must develop different types of 
tools for the shaping of any future world that 
will be worth building or living in. Its task is 
human engineering, to create the directing 
minds so that the mechanized achievements of 
tomorrow will be a blessing and not a means of 
collective suicide. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association, dis- 
cussed the function of teachers as a profes- 
stonal group: 

Teachers are potentially the strongest pro- 
fessional group in America. As a profession we 
have not yet begun to achieve the possibilities 
within our reach. In our ranks we have al- 
lowed ourselves to be divided over insignificant 
and petty details, frequently to the advantage 
of our enemies. Our professional organizations 
have not wielded the social power which they 
have at their disposal. Education is not today 
receiving the attention and financial support 
which it merits, and the responsibility is 
largely our own. In this connection we may 
well remember Cassius’ classic reply to Brutus, 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
but in ourselves that we are underlings.”” We 
can be, if we will, a stronger social force than 
any other professional group in America. 








Reference List for American Education Week 


by Martha R. McCabe, Assistant Librarian, Office of Education 


With a view to assisting the many persons who within the 
next few weeks will be responsible for American Education 


Week activities. November 7—13. the following suggested 


reading list is offered. 














Edueation and Our National Life 


General References 

Jones, Vernon. Character and citizenship 
training in the public schools. An experi- 
mental study of three specific methods 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1936 
400 p. 


Seventh- and eighth-grade pupils are involved. Methods 
used were: The first-hand experiencing method; the discus 
sion method; and the first-hand-experiencing plus the dis 
cussion method. Author thinks that improvement ir 


character through teaching is possible, and that the third 
method was the most effective 


National Education Association. Educa- 
tional policies commission. The unique fune- 
tion of education in American democracy 
Washington, D. C., The Association, 1937 
129 p. 


This pamphlet was prepared by the above commission 
under the sponsorship of the National Education Association 
and the Department of Superintendence, with ‘‘great in 
debtedness to Charles A. Beard.’’ It brings out the signifi 
cant features of American education in the past and the out- 
standing issue in the present. The study does full justice 
seemingly to the past accomplishments in education, with 
terse suggestions for the future, showing obstacles and 
difficulties, with objectives and ideals indicated 


Patterson, S. Howard; Choate, Ernest A.; 
and Brunner, Edmund deS. The school in 
Scranton, Pa., Inter- 


570 p. 


American society. 
national Textbook Company, 1936. 
(The modern school series.) 

The study aims to stress the essentially social character and 
objectives of education as a social institution Emphasizes 
the socialized curriculum and the various social activities of 
a modern school system 


Rugg, Harold. America’s march toward 
democracy. History of American life, politi- 
cal and social. Boston, New York, Ginn & 
Co., 1937. 515 p. 
series.) 


(The Rugg social science 


It represents a few of the many 


libraries. 


This book may be used alone or with others in the series 
Instead of chapters the contents are presented in units I-IX, 
being the story of our national life and its development 
The author aims at introducing youth to the chief conditions 
ind problems which will meet them when they become 
citizens of the world 
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Of 











Can We Edueate for Peace? 


Committee on world friendship among 
children. Creating a world of friendly chil- 
dren; suggestions for children’s activities and 
programs. New York, Committee on world 
friendship among children, 1932. 83 p. 

Contains songs of world friendship with music, lists of 
helpful literature, and films; and describes its world friend- 
hip projects and contests in composition on world peace 


McMullen, Laura W., ed. Building the 
world society; a handbook of international 
relations. New York, Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1931. 434 p. 

A plan for guided adult study, with selected readings, 
bibliographies at chapter ends, etc 


Smith, Henry L. and Canary, Peyton H. 
Some practical efforts to teach good will. 
Bloomington, Indiana University, Bureau of 
Cooperative Research, 1935. 169 p. (Bul- 
letin of the School of education, Indiana 
University, vol. xi, no. 4.) 

Outlines principles and methods for teaching the attitude 
of good will, and gives the lessons for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and for colleges and universities, with a 
bibliography. 


Sternberger, Mrs. Estelle M. The supreme 
cause; a practical book about peace. New 


York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1936. 218 p. 


Discusses issues on the questions of war and peace, pro and 
con; problems presented in the programs of the various 
peace movements, and problems presented by the headlines 
ofthe press. Bibliographies on these subjects and others are 
furnished, 


the theme Education and Our National Life. 


books that might be chosen as a reading background for 


For the 


most part these suggested books may be found in local 
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Buying Educational Services 

Chism, L. L. The economic ability of the 
States to finance public schools. New York, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1936. 
169 p. (Contributions to education, no. 669. 

Presents the ability of the States to raise tax revenue under 
a system of taxation based on the model plan of State and 
local taxation, with special reference to the relative ability 


of the States to support educatior 


Covert, Timon. State provisions for equal- 
izing the cost of public education. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1936. 
49 p. (U.S. Office of education. Bulletin, 
1936, no. 4. 


Presents different plans of public education at State 
expense, the apportionment methods in equalization of school 
costs, recent increases in State funds for education, and 


methods of apportioning the increase, et« 


Frederic, Katherine A. School finance and 
school districts. Washington, D. C., National 
League of Women Voters, 1936. 41 p. 

Gives an outline of some of the important aspects of the 
problem of providing adequate support for the public schools. 


Mort, P. R., and others. State support for 
public education. Abr. ed. Washington, D. 
C., American Council on Education, 1935. 
262 p. (National Survey of School Finance 
publication.) 

The third and last study of the survey committee on school 
finance; the absence of the supplements causes the abridg- 
ment, all the basic material remains the same. The status 
of educational expenditures and State action, evolution of 
basic principles underlying State support, the minimum edu- 
cational program, measurement of needs, equalization of 
taxation in the various States, and other subjects are pre- 
sented. 


Norton, John K. and Norton, Margaret 
Alltucker. Wealth, children, and education. 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937. 100 p. (Strayer-Engelhardt 
school administration series. 

A study of the economic ability of the States, the relative 


ability of the States, efforts of the States to support education, 
etc. Bibliography. 
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programs; by 


Pearman, Support of State 


educational dedication of 
specific revenues and by general revenue 
appropriations. New York, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933. 141  p. 
Contributions to education no. 591.) 

A stud f certain factors which relate te the adoption and 
use of these general policies by State governments 
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Horace Mann 


Eleanor and Sandison, Mildred. 


Let the next generation be my client; a cen- 


Craven, 


tennial play for high schools. Journal of the 
National Education Association, 26: 45-46, 
February 1937. 

lhis pla easily obtainable by teachers and may be used 


for hig} chool programs. 


Curti, Merle. Education and social reform: 
Horace Mann. Jn his The social ideas of 
American educators, p. 101-138. New York, 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 1935. (American 


Historical Association. Commission on the 
social studies in the schools. Pt. 10. 

We iocumented for original sources; gives brief summary 
of Mani cial ideas, bringing out the important aspects 
of our “‘tirst really great educational leader.” 


Educating for democracy; a symposium 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, The Antioch Press 
1937 148 p. 


In } r of Horace Mann. Some of the contributors are 
Ernest H. Lindley: The educational program in a democracy 
George F. Zook: The educational program in a democracy 
Kar] T. Compton: Education and social progress: John 
Dewe Education, the foundation of social organization 


Hubbell, George A. Horace Mann, educator, 


Philadelphia, William 


patriot and reformer. 


F. Fell Co., 1910. 285 p. 

4 detailed story of the early life of the man, revealing his 
rare personality and soul, his tastes, and ideals; shows why 
his character is still appealing and dominating today 

Mann, Mrs. Mary Peabody. Life of 


Horace Mann. By his wife, Mary Peabody 
Mann. Washington, D. C., National Educa- 
tion Association, 1937. 609 p. front. port. 


rhis centennial edition in facsimile makes available the 
intimate int of Dr. Mann's life and work as an inspira- 
tion to teacher Especially useful for the climax of the 
centennial which will be during education week in No- 
vember 


Morgan, Joy E. Horace Mann; his ideas 
and ideals. Washington, D. C., National 
Home Library Foundation, Sherman F. 
Mittell, editor, 1936. 150 p. 

A short presentation of some important high spots in the 


work of Mann, appropriate for use in the celebration of his 
centennial and education week 
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Our American Youth Problem 

Chambers, M. M. Youth-serving organiza- 
tions. Washington, D. C., American Council 
on Edueation, American Youth Commission, 
1937. 327 p. 

This is an introductory survey and a directory of 330 
national nongovernmental organizations having programs 
for serving youth 

Douglass, Harl R. Secondary education for 
vouth in modern America. Washington, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 1937. 

In this report of the readjustment of modern education 
direction is given to some of the major conditions that influ 
ence youth with suggestions for study and experimentation 

Hanna, Paul R. and research staff. Youth 
serves the community. Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. New York, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co., Inc., 1936. 303 p. 

Che result of a survey to bring youth into a cooperative 
and useful place in the community. ‘The nine chapters pre 
sent the timely subjects: Youth contributes to public safety, 
to civic beauty, to community health, to agricultural and 
industrial improvement, to civic arts, to local history, pro- 
tection and conservation of resources. 

Elizabeth R. and Hartshorne, 
Leisure 


Pendry, 
Hugh. Organizations for youth. 
time and character building procedures. 
New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1935. 359 p. 

This book brings together the names of organizations that 
ire functioning in the service of youth, and their programs 
ind plans 


Thursday 








Schools and the Constitution 


American Bar association. A handbook of 
the Constitution. Chicago, Ill., The Associa- 
tion. 


4 collection of information concerning the Constitution, 
historical mostly, which contributes to its interest and 
understanding, and the effect on American history of this 
document 

Barnes, Mrs. Mary Clark. ‘‘We, the 
People’? and our Constitution. Cambridge, 
Mass., Woman’s National Committee for 
Law Enforcement, 1 Arsenal Square, 1927. 
55 p. 

A simple and understandable study of the Constitution 
written especially for women’s clubs interested in law en- 
forcement; may also be useful for new Americans to create 
loyal and intelligent public sentiment. 

Beck, James M. The Constitution of the 
United States, yesterday, today, and to- 


morrow. New York, George H. Doran 
Company, 1924. 352 p. 

Deals with the origin of the Constitution, with discussion 
of basic principles, and philosophy. 

Bennett, Henry Arnold. The Constitution 
in school and college... New York, 
London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. 315 p. 

Deals with the study and teaching of the Constitution, 
with a bibliography. 

Magruder, Frank A. and Claire, Guy S. 
The Constitution. New York and London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. 395 p. 

Aims to give an explanation of the Constitution and our 
fundamental governmental structure in simple and clear 
form understandable by any intelligent individual; gives 
text clause by clause, with explanations, comments, and cases 
illustrating the meaning. 

National Council for the Social Studies. 
Seventh yearbook: Education against propa- 
ganda. Developing skill in the use of the 
sources of information about public affairs 
Edited by Elmer Ellis. Cambridge, Mass., 
The Council, 1937. 182 p. 

A contribution to the field of social studies instruction 
he chapters are presented by authorities in the social 
studies, and show the best theory and practice of teachers in 
effective means of educating students against propaganda, 
ind resisting efforts of pressure groups 

Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. Vi- 
talizing the teaching of the Constitution. 
Lincoln, Nebraska State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 1936. 31 p. (Research bulletin no. 6.) 

This study is approved by various agencies, viz: The 
University of Nebraska, State department of public instrux 
tion, Nebraska State normal board and colleges, American 
Bar Association, and the American Legion. Gives general 
suggestions and concrete cases, including the plans of Phila 
delphia and Rochester, N. Y 

Richardson, Charles R. and Spaulding, Mar- 
jorie G. Know your Constitution. [Minne- 
apolis, Minn., the authors, West High 
School.] 1936. 55 p. 

4 manual useful to teachers and others, presented in the 
question and answer form, with historical sketch and other 
information. 

Thorndike, Edward L. The teaching of 
controversial subjects. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1937. 39  p. 
(Inglis lecture, no. 13.) 

Outlines a scheme for teaching controversial subjects 
“‘with most of the controversy replaced by science.’” Advo- 
cates that teachers have their classes consider both sides of a 
question in dispute, with the admonition that schools should 
teach the public to trust its ablest men 
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School Open-House Day 


Clark, E. C. The open-house exhibit as a 
stimulus to interest in visual instruction. 
Educational screen, 16: 87—88, March 1937. 


(Concluded on page 13) 





Comparative Education 


& . 4 Eugene Léaut 


work on “Commercis! 
of Commerce 


wrote a thorough-going 
cial education in 
told of its history and de\ 


gave their programs of 
that mass of facts he drew cer 


recommendatior 


recomnmendat 


] $20’’, he writes, 


chants, Brodard and Legret 


project of founding a schoo! 
people of affairs through speci: 


These men of initiative, 
being taken out 
for that purpose on 
Honore an establishment tha 
absolutely new type, to 


name Special School of C 


natural, was daring and di 
that our modest 


utility, nor the necessity 


bility of such an educatior 
had been acquired o 


The schoo] they 
culties but it persisted anc 
School of Commerce of Pori 

Antwerp Among Earliest 
institutions of university 


any country is the Higher I 


1853 with 51 students. 


We quote from Mi 


was with all its letters! 
slip twixt the cup and thy 
world and the 


t admit that one should place instruction 
commerce and in the humanities on the 
So the title of Institute was sub 
tituted for University, and it was arranged 
that the creation should be not by law but by 
a simple ministerial arrété which would place 
the Institute in a position inferior to the 


iniversities, athenees, and 


middle schools of the kingdom and ought to 
essen it cope for a long time.’’ 

During } survey, Mr. Léautey found in 
the United States for 1884, 165 business 

lege and 104 commercial colleges. He 
gives a good directory of them with the name 
f the pi ipals, the location, the date of 
founding, and statistics of teaching staff 
and atte lance 

Since Mr. Léautey’s work no one, as far as 


I know, has written and published an account 


f commercial education “in the entire 


orld It would be an interesting task, by 


f 


no means impossible of achievement, and if 


vell done would be welcome to persons 
direct engaged in commercial educatior 
and t many othe The most important 
production of this nature for commercial 


education as it is now came through the 


efforts of the International Society for 
Business Education This work, whose Eng 
ish title | \ Comparative Study of School 
Systems in General and Business Education 
in Particular in Various Countries’’ is in four 
anguages printed in parallel columns. It 
deals with 23 countries, is illustrated with 
graphs, and is about as strictly factual as such 
a study can be. For some purposes that 


»bjective presentation is essential and in any 


eis valuable Sut it lacks the entertaining 
lAlitie the hre wd Opinion with which 


me may or may not agree—that stimulate 
king and action and indicate to later 


the customs and thought habits 


Americans think 


W her ne vrote Young 


more of the proverb ‘Time is money’ than the 


young people of any other nation’; and in 


defense f coeducation, The  prohibitior 


szainst moking, everywhere made and 
everywhere violated, is scrupulously observed 


at Oberlin College because of the presence of 


sung women students toward whom no man 


tudent would wish to show lack of respect 
Mr. Léautey was 


education in the United States 


throwing on his picture of 
commercial) 
certair ide lights that helped in under 
tanding it 

or types of commercial training 


are now recognized in nearly all important 





Training Leaders in the Business World 


by James F. Abel, Chief, Comparative Education Division 


countries: 1. Part-time, given in continuation 


schools, evening classes, etc., to bovs and 


girls that have just completed compulsory 


elementary schooling; 2. Full-time, given in 


junior commercial schools mainly in 2-year 


curricula to elementary school graduates; 


3. Senior secondary instruction sufficiently 


practical to replace the apprenticeship entirely 


and give in 4- to 5-year curricula a solid 
general education as well; and 4. Training 


for business administration in university fac 


ilties of commerce, commercial universities, 


schools of econ mile ete 


Prejudice Has Disappeared 


} 


While the first three levels are important, 
only the fourth, commercial training in insti 
tutions of university rank, will be considered 
here. The prejudice among university men 
against considering business training on an 
equality with the study of law, medicine, 


which Mr 


Léautey expressed in his writings and fought 


theology, and the humanitie 
could, has generally dis 

holds its 
schools or faculties of 
et up for that 


as strongly as he 
appeared. Commercial training 
recognized place in 
universities or in institution 
special purpose. In Germany are the Handels 
Hochschule at Herlin, Kénigsberg, Leipzig 
and Nirnberg, and faculties of economics in 
everal of the universities The Hochschule 
fiir Welthandel (University for World Trade) 
at Vienna is the standard institution for 
“cole des sciences 
each of the 


4 universities, and 10 separate commercial 


Austria sSelgium has ar 


economiques commerciale in 
institutes Only the former may grant the 
degree of doctor in commercial and economic 
sciences and train teachers for secondary 
chools of commerce, but instruction in the 
levels The London 


school of economics and political science in 


institutes is on university 


the University of London is probably the best 


known school of its kind in Great Britain, but 
about 10 other English and Scotch univer 
sities offer good training and grant degrees in 
Etudes 


Kicole des Sciences 


commerce. The Ecole des Hautes 
Commerciales and the 
Politiques, both in Paris, are old, strong insti- 
tutions and commercial studies are offered in 


nearly all the universitic 


Requirements Rigid 


In Italy are roval higher institutes of 


economic and commercial sciences at Bari, 
Catania, Florence, Naples, Rome, 


Turin, Trieste, and Venice, and private insti- 


Genoa 
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tutes ol equal rank in Sologna, Milan, and 
Palermo 

China has the National College of Com- 
merce of Shanghai, Hopei College of Law and 
Commerce at Tientsin, Peiping College of 
tailway Administration, College of Engineer- 
ing and Commerce at Tientsin, Provincial 
School of Commerce of Shansi at Yangchu, 
and faculties of commerce in several of the 
iniversiti« The Tokyo University of Com- 
merce, Kobe Commercial University, Osaka 
University of Commerce, and the faculties of 


economics in the imperial universities of Tokyo 
and Kyoto are the main centers of commercial 
training i! Japan 

In all these countries the requirements for 
admission to commercial studies are essen- 
tially as rigid as those fixed for law, medicine, 
art ciences, and engineering. The first 
degre isually to be attained in from 3 to 4 
vears of studies and provision is made for 


advanced degrees for those who wish to take 


them 

What courses are offered? The schemes 
differ among countries and institutions, of 
course, and the question cannot be answered 
in fu The programs of the Royal Higher 
Institut ol Economic and Commercial] 
Sciences of Venice is illustrative of practices 
in Ita The institute has a faculty of 
economic and commercial sciences, a consular 
ecto and three additional sections—one 


each for teachers of economics and law, book 
keeping and accounting, and foreign languages 
The curriculum of the faculty of economic and 
commercial sciences is 4 years in duration and 
leads to the laurea, the degree granted by all 
Italiar niversities It is as follows 





Hours a week 


applied bookkeeping f j 





ill four of the languages need be studied; 
at least two are required, and it is expected 
that English or German will be one of them. 
The ( niversity of Liverpool, england, 
Scho f Social Sciences and Administration, 
na departments of economics, commerce, 
geograpl and social sciences, and the subject 
Of publi administration. The bachelor of 
commerce degree is conferred as either the 


ordinary or the honors degree. The curricu- 


former covers 3 years The sub- 
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jects of the first year are commerce; either 
French, Spanish, Italian, German or Russian; 
modern economic and social history, or geog- 
raphy; and one additional subject not to be 
presented for examination. The second year 
calls for commerce, economics, a modern 
foreign language as listed above, and one 
additional subject chosen from geography, 
social science, a second modern foreign lan- 
guage, law, philosophy, science or engineering 
and mathematics. The required subjects in 
the third year are commerce, commercial law, 
and an optional subject which may be any of 
10, of which the main ones are transport, 
banking and finance, advanced accounting and 
auditing, industrial administration, and public 
finance and administration. 


Honors Degree 


The degree with honors may be taken in 
either commerce and administration, econom- 
ics, or geography. Candidates must attempt 
the first part of the examination not later 
than the close of the third year of study, and 
the second part within the subsequent year 
The subjects for part I are trade and industry, 
business finance, principles of economics, and 
statistical methods. The tests are _ bot! 
written and oral. In part II are the disser- 
tation and oral examination, international 
trade, trade and industry of the British Empir« 
and leading foreign countries, and i“ special 
subject in commerce. 

Two years after having earned the bachelor 
of commerce, the student may attain the 
master of commerce degree by studying under 
the general direction of the head of the depart- 
ment, passing a further examination, and 
presenting an approved dissertation. 

These two examples, one from Italy, the 
other from England, serve to show something 
of the nature of university studies in commerce 
as they are offered abroad. The central and 
western European countries have their plans 
of training that differ considerably from these 
but have the same purpose—to train leaders 


in the business world 


x~* 


Health in Colleges 
The National Tuberculosis 
called a national conference a few months ago, 


Association 


to consider all phases of college hygiene and 
to set forth on paper what seemed to be the 
best ways and means of preserving, restoring, 
and improving the health of students. The 
proceedings of this meeting are now in print 
and are presented in concise and readabk 
form 

Administrators of colleges and universities 
will here find information as to what they 
should do and how they should do it and 
special workers in the field of college hygien« 
will read much that is helpful and stimulating 
The publication, bearing the above title, may 
be secured from the National Tuberculosi 
Association, 50 West Fiftieth Street, New 
York City 


A Reference List for 
American Education Week 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Exhibits prepared by the school may be of many kinds, art, 
agriculture, transportation, manual arts, health and physi- 
cal education, etc., and may be made to interest parents 
and the public in the work of the schools 


Grinnell, J. Erle. Interpreting the public 
schools. A manual of principles and practices 
of publie school interpretation with special 
emphasis on published materials. New York 
and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
1937. 360 p. (McGraw-Hill series in educa- 
tion, Harold Benjamin, consulting editor.) 


Interpreting in the sense of telling the public what the 
chools are doing for the children, expressed in terms of 
letailed programs of publicity in the newspapers, magazines, 
bulletins, exhibit ind various other ways Also presents 
the value and types of reports, pupil publications, pupil 


activitie ind out-of-school agencies 


Soturdoy i 
+ o 


ee 
rary 


Lifelong Learning 

Laidler, Harry W. A program for modern 
America. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Ce., 
1936. 517 p. 








Many of the important questions and problems which 
men and women are to meet in their personal and national 


life are presented here, and discussed 


Studebaker, John W. The American way. 
New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1935. 206 p 


Suggestions are given for the work of leaders of forums, 
with subjects for discussion, and instructions to panel leaders. 
rhis is a form of adult education possible in almost any 
community Suitable for lifelong learning programs 


Studebaker, John W. and Williams, Chester 
S. Education for democracy; public affairs 
forum. Washington, U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1936. 74 p. (U. 8. Office of 


education Julletin, 1935, no. 17.) 


Offers suggestions for effective organization and adminis- 
tration of forums and public affairs discussions, founded on 
experience. By this means, adults are able to continue their 
learning of public affairs at home and abroad 


Editor's Note The sketches are used 
through the courtesy of the National Educa- 
tion Association and are the work of Pictorial 


Statistics, Ine. 











New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


xk 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 


FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


Constitution Shrines 

Hazel B. Nielson, director of educational 
activities of the United States Constitutior 
Sesquicentennial Commission, announces the 


availability of the following aids in the 


celebration: 
Our Constitution.—A historical pageant to 
te used in connection with the celebratior 


Shrines for the Constitution. Brief mentior 
of these was made on page 272 of May Scuoor 
fare. The shrine, consisting of a floor stand 
ard made of steel finished in baked enamel! 
with a bronze finish and with an ornamental 
eafiie fastened on its top, is suitable for use ir 
schools, libraries, and other public places 

The standard is 6 feet 4 inches high and ha 
ai ingenious provision for holding the frame 
on which the facsimiles are placed and covers 
with transparent cellulose acetate for protec 
tion. Each frame is instantly detachable for 
study and examination in individual cla 
rooms. The three frames, each approximate 
the size of a newspaper page, provide 
surfaces which are taken up by the Constit 
tion on four sheets, the Declaration of Inde 
pendence on one, and a sheet of the portrait 
of the signers on the other 

The price of the shrine, complete with fac 
similes as described, is $25. Orders should be 
addressed to the United States Constitution 
Sesquicentennial Commission, House Offices 
Building, Washington, D. ¢ All checks or 
money orders should be made payable to the 
Treasurer of the United State 


@A chart entitled Farm Real Estate Value 
tise Fourth Straight Year howing the « 
timated value per acre of farm real estate, 
1920, 1930, 1933, and 1937 as percentage of 
pre-war level, is available free 
of Agricultural Economics, United State 
Department of Agriculture 


@A study of our administration of justice 
primarily as it affects the wage earner and of 


the agencies designed to improve position 
J | 


before the law is presented in Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 607, Growth of 
Legal-Aid Work in the United State Price 


20) cents 


@ Hendrik Willem van Loon made the 15 ‘ 
drawings which illustrate Why Social Sec 
ity?—A brief account of the development of 
measures for social security published by the 
Social Security Board 





In the Children’s Library of the Cultural Theater, Colombia. Bulletin of the Pan American 


Union. 


@ In a recent issue of the Bulletin of the Pan Directory Available 


American Union may be found among other Persons directly engaged in teaching, re 
Vu 


ollowing article Beyond Mexico on search, or demonstration of agriculture and 


he f 
the Inter-American Highway; The cultural home economics in State agricultural colleges 


theater of Colombia; Summer schools of and experiment stations in 1936-37 are listed 


Spanish; Inter-American book and _ library in Office of Experiment Stations Miscellaneous 
notes; and Two low-cost housing develop Publication No. 254 Copies of this directory 
ments in Lima. Single copies of this issue, are available at 15 cent 
LS cent 
@ “Geographical distributior of mortality 
@ Farm gardens are maintained on approxi from tuberculosis, cancer, appendicitis, and 
mately 79 percent of all farms in the United typhoid fever, in the white population of the 
United States’, “The need for industrial hy- 


States, the average value of the products per 
Genera] giene courses in publie health curricula’, and 


irri Evaluation of the industrial hygiene prob 


garde! being estimated at S68 
nformation on the pianting, cultivation, 


gation, ete., of a farm garden and the culture of lems of a State’’ are the titles of some of the 


pecific garden crops such as greens, salad articles appearing in the volume 52, number 
crop ne crops, legumes, etc., is given in The 25 issue of Public Health Reports, a copy of 
Farm Garden, Farmer Bulletin No. 1673 which costs 5 cent 
10 cent @ Schoolhouse construction ha been one of 
@ Employment of Women in Tennessee the major accomplishments of the Public 
Industri Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 149 Works Administration, according to Public 
10 cent gives data on the hours, earnings, Works Adininistration Aids to Education, a 
und working conditions covering 27,000 women publication prepared by the Research Section 
factories, stores, laundries, dry-cleaning of the PWA Projects Division. The school 
plants, and hotels and restaurant buildings constructed under the PWA program 


erve four general purposes, namely: To 


@® Home Canning of Fruit 


Vegetables, and replace and consolidate one-room schools; to 


Meats (Farmer sulletin No. 1762) contains replace obsolete buildings; to provide addi 
directions for canning fruit tomatoes, and tional accommodations for the constantly in 
other acid foods; nonacid vegetables; and creasing number of school children; and to 
neate and chicker 5 cent improve existing school building 
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Films Available 

According to a recent survey made by the 
Brookings Institution of Washington, it was 
found that 533 Government films are available 
to the public. The Department of Agriculture 
produced 307; the 


Reclamation, 13; the National 


sjureau of Mines, 55; the 
sJureau of 
Park Service, 16, with 20 others showing 
scenic and recreational features A number 
of CCC films were also made by both the 
Department of the Interior and the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. The Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, and the Social Security Board are 


also mentioned in the survey. Further 
information may be had by writing to the 


individual agencie 


@ Standard Time Throughout the World. 
jureau of Standards Circular No. 406 (5 
cents), shows the increasing adoption of the 
international time zone system and contains a 
small map showing standard time zones in 
the United States. Another map showing time 
zones of the world is also included, as well as 
the national system of time signals and signals 


for the radio transmission of foreign time. 


@A cartographic engineer of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, United States Department 
of Commerce, has prepared a bulletin on 
, Special Publication No. 205) 


made 


Cartography 


whicl trace briefly the attempts 


through the ages to depict on paper accurate 


geographic information which leads to a 
better understanding of the terrain and the 
ea, their } tory and relationship and their 
characteristics and phenomena. It also out- 
linn vhat are now considered the best methods 
of securing and utilizing map data and indi 
cates how to use the maps and charts after 
they have been constructed and printed. Sets 


forth the method and details entering into the 


compilation of nautical charts in the Division 
of Charte of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
HO) « 

@ ‘Th ‘ Directory of the Activities of the 


Bureau of Plant Industry, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No, 238, of the Department of Agri- 


( ilf ine just off the press 10 cents. 
Constitutional Pageants 
[wo pageants have been issued recently by 


the United States Constitution Sesquicen- 


nial Commission -one entitled, Our Con- 
on a historical pageant; the other 


From Many to One was designed for use in 


churches or by congregations or communities 
during the commemoration period. Copies 
are ivailable at the Commission’s head- 
quarter Washington, D. C., at 10 cents. 





COMPLETE YOUR FILE 


Back copies of SCHOOL LIFE may be 
obtained at 10 cents each, from the Super- 
Covernment 


intendent of Documents, 


Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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Statistics 


Enrollments This Fall 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE by Emery M. Foster, Chief 
Statistical Division, Office of Education 


Statistics would indicate that when fall 
school enrollments are completed there should 
be approximately 2,050,000 new enrollees 
in first grades of the Nation’s elementary 
schools. Those entering the first year of 
high school will probably reach 2,000,000, 
and it can be reasonably expected that 400,000 
will enroll in the first year of college. 


Entering Elementary School 


The drop in birth rate from 18.9 children 
born per 1,000 total population in 1930 to 
18.0 born in 1931 should be reflected in the 
number of children entering school this fall, 
as those born in 1931 will be 6 years of age 
in 1937, and will be ready to start to school 
Since there were approximately 96,000 fewer 
children born in the United States in 1931 
than in 1930 it would seem that there may be 
approximately this number fewer children 
enter school in September 1937 than in 1936. 
Approximately 2,050,000 children will be- 
come 6 years of age in 1937 and constitute 
the potential new pupils for the first grade in 
September. 


Entering High School 


The number of pupils in the first year of 
high school in 1935-36, estimated from data 
for 26 States, shows an increase of 7.36 per 
cent in first year pupils since 1933-34. As 
the eighth grade elementary school clas 
from which the 1937 high-school freshmen 
will be drawn is only slightly larger (1.4 per 
cent) than was the class from which the 1936 
freshmen were drawn, there may be no great 
increase in high-school freshmen this year, 
unless a larger percentage continue into high 
school than previously. It is therefore esti- 
mated there will be about 2,000,000 in first year 
high-school work in 1937-38, 
with only 1,855,026 in 1933-34. 


as compared 


Entering College 


Last fall, September 1936, there was an 
increase in college freshmen of 4.7 percent 
over the number entering in September 1935 
This followed annual increase of 14 percent 
from 1933 to 1934 and 7.4 percent from 1934 
to 1935 according to data compiled by Dr 
taymond Walters in “School and Society 
With a slight increase this fall, September 
1937, there will probably be about 400,000 
in the freshmen classes of the various colleges, 


calculating on the basis of data on number of 


freshmen reported to the Office of Education 
in 1933-34. 


College Graduates 


The proportion of college graduates in the 
total population has increased from 2 persons 
in each 1,000 in 1880 to almost 20 persons in 
each 1,000 in 1936. While the population 
increased from 51,000,000 to 128,000,000. 
only a little more than twice as large in 1936 
as in 1880-—the number of college graduates 
in the population increased from 106,000 to 
2,515,000-——about 24 times as great in 1936 
as in 1880. The number of persons being 
graduated annually from college increased 
from 10,000 in 1880 to 135,000 in 1936, 


Public-School Enrollment 


The decrease in public elementary school 
enrollments and the increase in publie high- 
school enrollments (last 4 years of school 
systems) in the decade from 1926 to 1936 is 
well shown in the accompanying table. There 
are approximately 518,000 fewer children 
enrolled in the elementary school grades in 
1936 than in 1926 but about 2,220,000 more 
enrolled in the high-school grades. 


Data from Statistical Summary] 





Year Elementary PA 
1926 20, 984, 002 %, 786, O71 
1W28 21, 268, 417 3, 040, 855 
1930 21, 278, 503 4, 426, 708 
1932 21, 182, 472 5, 104, 804 
1034 20, 880, 120 5, 715, 608 


1036 (estimated 6, 000, 000 


20, 466, 000 | 
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Institute of Government 


Gathered to discuss current local and na- 
tional problems of government administration, 
over 500 officials, educators, and business- 
men took part in the Ninth Annual Institute 
of Government, recently sponsored by the 
University of Southern California. Partici- 
pants included authorities from Federal, State, 
county, and city governments, according to 
the director of the 5-day conclave. Technical 
and administrative fields of city planning, 
management, traffic control, public health, 
law enforcement, delinquency, taxation, budg- 
ets, and phases of highway construction were 


included in the discussions 





Vermont Reports on Parent Education 


by Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist, Parent Education 


x * Ls The experiment in parent education 


which concluded its fifth year in 
1937 in the rural State of Vermont 
is an outstanding example of what 





can be done under efficient leadership in rural 
communities in the field of parent education. 

A 5-year report furnished the Office of Edu- 
cation by the director of the Vermont project, 
shows that State education and health depart- 
ments, numerous other institutions, organiza- 
tions, and individuals have given active coop- 
eration to the program. 


Among First States 


Good leadership, WPA funds of the Federal 
Government, and the smallness of the State 
were some of the important factors that helped 
bring success. Before Federal funds were 
made available and with the cooperation of 
State leaders in existing agencies, Bennington 
College proceeded in 1932 to call a conference 
of leaders. The objective was to provide much 
needed resources in the psychological and 
mental hygiene aspects of family life for the 
whole State. As an outcome, a committee 
was formed which set up a comprehensive 
program of parent education for the State. 
This program, it is reported, has continued 
through the 5 years, practically as it was out- 
lined by the committee. Soon after the com- 
mittee was formed Federal funds became 
available and Vermont was one of the first 
States to become associated with the WPA 
nursery school and parent education project. 


Cooperating Groups 


Cooperating in this project were State, 
county, and local agencies and officials. It 
was reported that parent-teacher associations 
and the home demonstration groups were most 
closely associated with this work. Church 
groups, women’s clubs, the grange, and other 
groups in local communities were generally 
contacted and they responded in various ways. 

Not only Bennington College but the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and Middlebury College 
have held conferences in connection with this 
program in which leaders of outstanding 
ability outside the State took part. These 
were generally attended not only by lay 
leaders but also by social workers and many 
professional leaders. The forms of presen 
tation varied. Sometimes the discussion 
method is used, or panels, or lectures, or 
addresses. 

A “School of Family Relationships’ was 
arranged as a part of the 1937 summer session 
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of the University of Vermont. This is a 
project of the PWA Adult Education program. 
The professor of eugenics of the university 
arranged for senior students to receive one- 
third credit for the preparation of an exhibit 
for the school. A 1937 fall conference is 
scheduled at Bennington College at which 
“Education Out of School’’ will be the theme. 


Personnel and Training 


At first the personnel of this parent-educa- 
tion project consisted of a supervisor, who was 
also State study-group chairman for the par- 
ent-teacher association, and three workers. 
This number of workers has now been in- 
creased, according to the report, to include 12 
women and 1 man. 

The workers receive in-service training from 
the supervisor. This consists of guidance in 
reading, help in making contacts, instruction 
in methods, demonstrations, and observations; 
3-day institutes once in 3 months, and indi- 
vidual assistance with special problems given 
by the supervisor. 


Types of Meetings 


Parents’ meetings are conducted in connec- 
tion with the 14 nursery schools, by the parent- 
education staff. Home visits are made by the 
workers when desirable. 

College students are instructed in groups. 
They have been given practical experience in 
making a study of a local community to deter- 
mine what is adequate teaching in respect to 
family relationships. The study covered four 
parents’ groups, and groups in high school, 
junior high school, and young people’s church 
groups. 

One group meeting was held in the women’s 
reformatory. In the year 1935-36, 250 study 
groups were reported to have met four times 
In some instances 
the group comes together from distant rural 


in 135 different townships. 


areas. 

The discussion subjects sometimes were 
seasonal, but the questions most often raised 
related to discipline, sex education, adoles- 
cence, and getting children to help in the 


home. 


The Book Wagon 


The back-road rural sections in Vermont are 
inaccessible in winter so that parent-education 
work must be carried on especially in moun- 
tain areas, when the roads are in good condi- 
tion. In one remote town of 258 inhabitants 
where the cash income per family per year did 





not exceed $25, a health clinic was established 
with the cooperation of doctors and nurses of 
the State board of health and of neighboring 
townships. All but two of the school children 
in the town were examined physically and 
most of the corrective work necessary was 
done by the use of funds from county and 
State sources. 

The book wagon of the State free traveling 
library department is an important asset to 
the development of isolated rural communities. 
Parent-education anticipate the 
coming of the wagon. The women come 
together in a group to listen to the librarian’s 
discussion of children’s reading and the 
children listen to stories told by the librarian. 
Sometimes families bring picnic lunches to 
the neighborhood on the day the book wagon 
is expected. 


workers 


Other Activities 


The State supervisor cooperates in a pro- 
gram of the Protestant churches in 12 most 
neglected rural sections of the State. In all 
the towns selected there are parent-education 
workers. College students interested in social 
welfare will conduct the work, the program of 
which is under preparation. 

A monthly letter and a radio program have 
reached rural dwellers in Vermont who could 
never attend study groups. 

Exhibits of posters, home-made toys, chil- 
dren’s furniture, and miniature play equip- 
ment are features that hold the interest of 
parents. 

Eighteen junior play schools were main- 
tained in the State during July and August 
1936, with an average daily attendance of 
25 children, 2 to 5 years of age. Each play 
school was supervised by a parent-education 
worker and assisted by an NYA girl and 
six girls of high-school age. The play schools 
were organized to give the girls skill and 
experience in handling young children. In 
order to get admittance for the children, 
mothers were compelled to attend four 
parents’ meetings. 

A project that has reached many persons 
not easily contacted, has been the family 
workshop, where individuals get a new outlook 
on life. They are instructed in how to re- 
model clothes, tie quilts, knit, and make toys 
while “guided conversation’? goes on. A 
large foreign population is reached by a 
worker of their own nationality. 

The program in Vermont is comprehensive. 
It reaches practically all types of parents in 
the State. The supervisor and_ workers 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Educational Bibliographies 

Education, 1936. 
Chicago, Ill., The University of Chicago, 1937. 
90 cents. 


Selected References in 
215 p 
Contains 20 monthly lists of annotated references pub 


lished cooperatively during 1936 by the School Review and 


the Elementary School Journal; classified and indexed. 
Bibliography of Literature on Education 
in Countries Other Than the United States 
of America, by Henry Lester Smith and 
William Isaac Painter. 
Bureau of Cooperative Research, 
1937. 341 p. 75 cents. 
300kstore, Bloomington, 


Bloomington, Ind., 
Indiana 
University, (From 
Indiana University 
Ind 

Annotated references to material published in the English 
language, Jan. 1, 1925, to Dec. 31, 1936. Classified and 


facilitate the location of any specific phase of 


indexed 


education in foreign countries 


Selections for Retarded Readers 
Adventure Bound, edited by Chester L. 
Persing and Bernice E. Leary; New Horizons. 
edited by H. Augustus Miller and Bernice E. 
Leary New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1936. 2 \ (The Series.) $1 


each 


Discovery 


A series of reading selections for slow readers in high school 
classe Adventure Bound is for retarded freshmen; New 
Horizons for retarded sophomores. In content and interest, 
they are on the high-school level, but in reading difficulty 
range from fourth- to ninth-grade levels. 


Holiday Programs 

Let’s Give a Play, by Gertrude Smith Buck- 
land. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1937. 197p. illus. $1.50. 

Nine original plays for the different holidays in each month 


of the school year, with specific directions for costume, stage, 


and other details 


Bird, Flower, and Arbor Day Program. 
Nashville, Tenn., published by the State De- 
partment of Education, 1937. 47 p. (The 
Tennessee Educational Bulletin, vol. 15, no. 2.) 

Suggestions for school programs and also for civic clubs and 
women’ rganizations, includes information on conserva- 


tion work 1 n progress in the State of Tennessee 


EDUCATORS’ 


Library History 

Libraries and Lyceums, by Frank L. Tolman 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1937. 
91 p. 

A history of the libraries and lyceums in New York State. 
Reprinted from the History of the State of New York, vol. 9 


Citizenship Education 

Our Flag and Our Schools, compiled by 
Samuel Engle Burr, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Castle, Del. Wilmington, Del., pub- 
lished by the Americanism committees of the 
Department of Delaware, The American 
Legion and La Grande Voiture de Delaware, 
La Société des 40 et 8, 1937. S80p. illus. 75 
cents, single copy. (Order from compiler.) 

Suggestions to teachers to aid in developing a proper atti- 
tude toward the American flag and a better understanding 
of the ideals for which it stands. Pt. 3 is the “Flag Code”’ 
published by the United States Flag Association. 

Sketches from our Constitutional History, 
by J. A. Van Osdol. Boston, The Christo- 
pher Publishing House, 1937. 115p. 

These sketches were first prepared in 1927 (2d rev. ed., 
1937) for use in the National and State oratorical and essay 
contests on the Constitution in Indiana; they review the 
outstanding events that culminated in constitutional gov- 
ernment. 


Teachers 

Women and Men in the Teaching Profession, 
by Leo M. Chamberlain and Leonard E. 
Meece. Lexington, Ky., University of Ken- 
tucky. 1937. 62p. 50 cents. (Bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky, vol. 9, no. 3. 

4 summary view of the distribution of men and women 
in the teaching personnel and of the issues involved. 


Susan O. FurrerReR 


Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan. 


ANDREWS, GEORGE F. Physical education for boys in 
the secondary schools in India: a critical study with sugges- 


BULLETIN BOARD 


xk 





tions for reconstruction. Doctor's, 1934. Teachers College 
Columbia University. 219 p 

BENTLEY, DUDLEY F. Study of failures in the Rosedale 
junior-senior high school of Kansas City, Kans., during 
1932-33. Master’s, 1936. University of Kansas. 95 p. ms 

CaTON, ANNE J. How much time is needed to take an 
average fifth or sixth grade pupil from inadequacy to 100 
percent accuracy in a fundamental process of arithmetic 
multiplication for example? Master's, 1936. Boston Uni- 
versity. 65 p. ms 

FLEGAL, BLarR A. Survey of schools in Sargent County, 
N. Dak. Master’s, 1936. University of North Dakota 
134 p. ms. 

GEIGER, LORRAINE L. Commercial education for the 
blind. Master’s, 1935. Boston University. 100 p. ms. 

GREENLEAF, EpitH E. Evaluation of visual perception 
tests for predicting success in first grade reading. Master’s, 
1936. Boston University. 34 p. ms 

HAULER, ARTHUR. Scientific and creative plan of pro- 
cedure for inductive observation of teaching as carried on in 
industrial arts teacher education. Master's, 1936. Syracuse 
University. 79 p. ms. 

HOLMES, FRANCES B. Experimental study of the fears of 
young children. Doctor's, 1934. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 298 p 

HEYLMUN, EvizaBetH C. Analysis of present practices 
and tendencies in freshman English in certain colleges and 
universities. Master’s, 1935. George Washington Univer- 
sity. 127 p. ms 

JONES, A. QUINN. Inventory of 149 students in the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade classes of the Lincoln 
High School, Gainesville, Fla. Master’s, 1935. Hampton 
Institute. 93 p. ms 

Knapp, Ivar. Financial and population survey of the 
school districts of Williams County, North Dakota. Mas- 
ter’s, 1936. University of North Dakota. 100 p. ms. 

McCONNELL, GORDON. Teaching cooperation. Master’s, 
1936. University of North Dakota. 78 p. ms. 

McCoy, BERNIcE B. Secondary education in Mexico. 
Masters, 1934. George Washington University. 75 p. ms. 

Norton, Lucy O. Functions of a dean of women. Mas- 
ter’s, 1936. Syracuse University. 90 p. ms. 

RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE L. Residual neuromuscular 
hypertension: implications for education. Doctor's, 1936. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 221 p 

RICHARDSON, EVAN C. Home-made and improvised 
apparatus and materials in general science instruction. 
Master’s, 1936. Boston University. 245 p. ms. = 

Rosison, Sopa1a M. Can delinquency be measured? 
Master’s, 1936. Columbia University. 277 p. 

Ross, EUGENE W. Seating practices found in school 
rooms of 10 selected towns in Ward County, North Dakota. 
Master's, 1936. University of North Dakota. 72 p. ms. 

SOLEs, GERALDINE A. Problem unit as a basis for twelfth 
grade history class work. Master’s, 1936. Boston Univer- 
sity. 97 p. ms. 

TRICHE, ANDREW. Comparative study of vocational edu- 
cation in the 48 States. Doctor's, 1935. Pennsylvania State 
College. 47 p. 

Ruta A. Gray 





assist in programs of home-demonstration 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, groups of 
underprivileged parents (borderline and relief 
mothers in sewing-room 


relief work), church clubs, women’s 


cases business, 
groups 


clubs, and others. 
Types Reached 


The report gives evidence that under 
intelligent guidance and with sufficient deter- 
mination, a program of parent education may 
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be so comprehensive as to reach not only the 
cities and towns but also the sparsely settled 
areas, where neglected people are to be found. 
It has been demonstrated in Vermont that 
existing institutions and organizations will 
cooperate in a worth-while project such as 
has been carried on as a WPA nursery school 
The tangible 
results of this experiment should encourage 


and parent-education project. 


other States to set up such projects under 
State and local support. 


* * SCHOOL LIFE, official organ of 
the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior, will come to 
you one year (except July and August) 
for one dollar. With your subscription you 
also receive March of Education, the news 
letter of the Commissioner of Education. 
This news letter brings information on 
important current matters. Order 
SCHOOL LIFE from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Regional Conferences in Home Economics Education 


by Florence Fallgatter, Chief, 


* %& ¥% In developing a program of voca- 

i tional education it seemed desir- 
able to provide opportunity an- 
‘a nually for State representatives to 
meet together to discuss common problems, 
pool experiences, ard gain professional stim- 
ulation. The plan of holding annual confer- 
ences in each of the four regions, has been 
consistently carried out since 1918 with the 
exception of one year during the depression. 

The prime purpose of the regional confer- 
ences has always been that of professional 
improvement of those responsible for the 
development of the program. [In the earl 
years it was necessary to give time during the 
conferences to clarifying provisions of the 
vocational education act, and to interpreting 
administrative policies. This has been true 
again in the past year because of the modifica- 
tions in policy made possible through the 
passage of the George-Deen Act. These 
régular annual meetings have also made it 
possible to study certain phases of the home 
economics program which may need to be 
strengthened, for example, consumer educa- 
tion, home management, or family relation- 
ships. In the summer of 1922 a 4 weeks 


ss 








national conference, which supplemented the 
regular regional conferences, was called for 
the purpose of training leaders in the analysis 
of homemaking and in the conference method 

Conferences in all three fields of vocational 
education—agriculture, trade and industry, 
and home economics 
held at the same time and place 
tice has consistently been followed in the 


have frequently been 
This prac- 


Pacific region, but plans have varied in the 
others. At present, separate home economics 
conferences are held in the North Atlantic and 
Central Regions, while in the South, joint ones 
are planned with agriculture. The time and 
place of meeting are arranged insofar as pos- 
sible to comply with expressed preferences by 
members of the groups. The conferences vary 
in length from 3 to 5 days 

The Vocational Division of the Office of 
Education calls these conferences, and the 
regional agents assume responsibility for plan- 
ning the programs. The agents also prepare 
summary reports of the conferences and follow 
up the work initiated. State supervisors, 
members of teacher-training staffs, and itiner- 
ant teacher-trainers attend the conferences 
reguiarly; other groups represented by more 
shifting personnel include heads of home 
economics departments in colleges, city super- 
visors, and State directors. 

In addition to the regional meetings, inter 
State conferences have been planned for those 
members of State departments of education 
and teacher-training staffs who are responsible 
for home economies in Negro colleges and 





~ 


Florence Fallgatter. 


schools. In 1937, two of these conferences 
were held, one for the States in the southeast- 
ern section and the other for south-central 
States. 

Procedures 

The ‘‘working conference’ has always 
characterized the type of program followed. 
Therefore, attendants make considerable prep- 
aration prior to each meeting so that they 
are able to participate rather than to assume 
only the role of listener. 

Procedures which predominate vary from 
vear to vear and from region to region It is 
common to include the following: 

1. Group discussion, both in large and small 
groups. At all of the conferences some of the 
sessions provide for discussion in the total 
group. Such discussion is often stimulated 
by a general presentation of the major problem 
by a well-known educator invited for the par- 
ticular piece of work, by a member of the 
Home Economics Education staff, or by a 
member of the conference group. This general 
presentation and discussion usually lay the 
foundation for subsequent work of the week. 
In the development of certain problems, the 
general discussion is followed by or alternated 
with work by small groups composed of those 
with common interest in particular phases of 


the larger problem. When the smaller groups 


Home Economics Education Service, Office of Education 


are a part of the working plan, provision is 
made for reporting and evaluating their con- 
tributions during the summarization of the 
major problem of the conference. 

2. Committee work is part of the conference 
In three of the four 
regions, standing committees are organized 
which continue their work over a long enough 
period to make progress in the solving of 
In all regions, committee 


procedure in all regions. 


specific problems. 
groups function during the conference. The 
members of committees work together at 
several different times in the conference week 
to check and evaluate progress, and to plan 
next steps. Reports of each committee are 
presented by the chairman in order that all 
members of the conference may keep in touch 
with all of the studies under way. Not infre- 
quently, a committee seeks the help of the 
entire group either through general discussion 
of the problem at the time of the conference, 
or through correspondence during the year. 

In two of the regions, standing committees 

are carrying forward the study of the problem 

around which the major part of last year’s 
conferences were built, namely, the building 
of home economics curricula. 

3. Talks and reports of interesting pieces of 
work are a part of most conference programs. 
These afford a means of keeping abreast of 
the times on developments in the field of home 
economics; experiments being tried in other 
fields of education; results of research in 
home economics education; and programs of 
organizations and other Government agencies 
with which these groups can cooperate. 

The types of problems studied through the 
regional conferences have been for the most 
part selected by members of the different 
groups to meet the needs of each region. At 
times, the same problem has been considered 
in each of the four regions in order to profit 
by the study ina larger group. Such problems 
have included 
Responsibilities and Difficulties of the Day 

School Teacher 

This study was initiated in 1925 and 
consistently followed through in all regions 
over a 4-year period. 

Interrelationships between the State Supervisors 
and the Teacher-Training Staffs in Home 
Economics 

Specific consideration was given at the 
1930 conferences to the interdependence of the 
State supervisor and members of teacher 
education staffs in the successful development 
of State programs in home economics. 
Consumer Education 

In 1934 in response to a general interest in 
problems of the consumer and the need for 
more specific instruction in home economics 
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for consumer-buying, special attention was 
given to this problem in all regional con- 
ferences sulletin No. 182, Consumer-Buy- 
ing in the Educational Program for Home- 
making, was published by the Office of Educa- 
tion to help with some of the problems revealed 
in conference discussion. 
Curriculum Construction 

Because of national interest in the curri- 
culum problem, the work that had been done 
on this in all regions in the 1934 conferences 
was compiled into a report for study 

The work at each year’s conference is based 
upon the previous year’s program, upon new 
needs that are revealed through visits to the 
States, and upon developments of the con- 
makes for a 


tinuing committees. This 


certain continuity of study within each region 
and also for the introduction of fresh view- 
points. The major studies that have been 
followed in recent years outside of curriculum 
construction and consumer education, reflect 
regional differences to some extent 
North Atlantic Region 
In the North Atlantic Region, study has cen- 
tered around curricula in teacher-training insti- 
tutions; principles of supervision; evaluation of 
nstruction; correlating the work of 
and the home; and objectives in 


results of 
the schoo 


teacher education and means of achieving these. 


Southern Region 


Joint programs between home economics 
and agriculture have been consistently fol- 
lowed in the Southern Region. In addition, 
problems in relation to developing programs 
for out-of-school youth and adults; itinerant 
teacher training and district supervision; 
graduate programs; community surveys; prob- 


} 


lems basic to home economics and agricultural 
programs in the South; and rural electrifica- 
tion, have been considered. 


Central Region 
The central regional group has given con- 
siderable attention to testing and measuring 
improved supervisory techniques; adult pro- 
grams for homemakers; family relationships 


and child development; graduate studies and 
research; the rating of teachers; and various 
aspects of the teacher-education program. 


Pacific Region 


In the Pacific States conference work has 


been focused upon teaching family and social 
relationships based upon underlying principles 
of mental hygiene; techniques in supervision; 
community planning to meet homemaking 
education needs of all groups; home economics 
for older youth and young adults; measure- 


ment of results of instruction; preparation of 
teachers for home projects; and essential expe- 


riences in home economics education courses. 

Informal mimeographed reports of the con- 
ferences are issued following each meeting, 
and constitute the first follow-up by the 


agents. These are prepared pri- 


regional 
marily for those who have participated in the 
conferences and are to a large extent in the 
hature of progress reports. 
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Planning October Convention 


To Members of the Future Farmers of 
America: As national President of the Future 
Farmers of America, I am issuing a call for 
the Tenth National Convention to be held at 
the Municipal Auditorium in Kansas City, 
Mo., October 17 to 22, 1937. 

Officers of chartered State, Territorial and 
Insular associations are requested to make plans 
for representation. Each association in good 
standing, is entitled to two official delegates. 

For the past 2 years, plans have also been 
under way to appropriately observe this par- 
ticular national F. F. A. gathering with a 
“Tenth Convention Celebration.’”’ Numer- 
ous special events are to be included. The 
success and effectiveness of this planning will 
depend largely on whole-hearted and wide- 
spread participation on the part of associations 
and chapters thereof. A cordial invitation 
to be present is extended to all F. F. A. 
members, their parents and friends. 

May we therefore have full attendance at this 
coming event to properly celebrate 10 years 
of F. F 
for still greater vears of accomplishment ahead. 

Jor H. Buack, 
President, F. F. A 


A. progress and in order to lay plans 


The Future Farmers of America, which is 
sponsored by the Office of Education, is com- 
posed of boys studying vocational agriculture 





are 143,600 


members in the 5,000 chapters of the organi- 


in secondary schools. There 


zation in 47 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 





Further follow-up of the conferences is 
given by the regional agents and by the special 
agent for studies and research through their 
visits to the States and frequent correspond- 
ence with chairmen of continuing committees. 
The personal contacts which are made through 
the regular field work of the agents afford the 
most effective means of guiding adaptations 
to local situations, of stimulating interest in 
regional studies, and in determining needs to 
be met in succeeding conferences. 

With professional improvement as the major 
purpose of regional conferences, success can 
be judged by the educational values which 
accrue, those values that are commonly recog- 
nized as coming from the discussion method, 
the social process of learning. The oppor- 
tunity for free exchange of experiences and 
expression of ideas that is provided through 
conferences reveals differences in situations 
and suggests ways in which new information 
can be applied to given situations or modifica- 
tions in practice that may be desirable. It 
stimulates both individual and group action. 
Some of the forms of activity which have 
followed from the regional conference dis- 
cussions are school visiting by supervisors 
and members of teacher-training _ staffs, 
stimulating and guiding local and State 
studies, conducting of district and State 
administrative 


conferences, and _ carrying 


responsibilities 


The conferences have also stimulated State 
workers to make more careful studies of their 
own problems and to make more independent 
and original attacks upon them. The com- 
bined opportunity for securing group judg- 
ment upon the problems that occur in a 
developing program and for having follow-up 
individual assistance of regional agents in 
planning, carrying out, and evaluating specific 
studies or procedures has contributed to the 
development of home economics education. 


x*k 


Home Economies Resolutions 


The American Home Economics Association, 
in convention this summer, in Kansas City, 
Mo., adopted the following resolutions: 
“That the chairmen of departments of the 
association devote a portion of their programs 
to the presentation of the common purpose and 
to a consideration of the social significance of 
their particular field of work to the ultimate 
objective of home economics; that school 
administrators be urged to provide for par- 
ticipation of home economics teachers in those 
phases of health education in which they are 
best qualified to give instruction; that school 
administrators be urged to secure supervision 
of the school lunchroom by trained persons on 


a professional rather than a commercial basis. 





by Walton C. 





and that are dependent for 


to a greater or less degree o1 


called municipal universities o 
At the present time, a 


Nevertheless, institutions th: 
selves as urban universities represent in 
ways a variety of types of institutions 
as the University of Minnesota, which | 
State university and la 


vately endowed universities 
Polytechnic Institute of 
an engineering school; Hur 
City of New 
college for women 


Administration 


From the standpoint ot 
tention is called to those 


Association of Urban 
ing nine receive their mair 
municipalities: 
of Cincinnati, 
neering, Hunter College o 
York, University of Loui 


versity of Wichita. 


sirmingham ~ 
Zoston University, Pol 


Drexel Institute, Fordham [ 


Northwestern 
Pennsylvania, Universit 
versity of Rochester, 
California, Syracuse Univ 
versity, Washington | 
teserve Universit, 
The total enrollment 
of this group for 1933 


and off-campus courses 
The urban university 


of its forms to the 


istinguishing Urban Universities 


John, Senior Specialist in Higher Education 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


The History of the Municipal University 
in the United States, Bulletin 1932, No. 2, 
Office of Education, gives important in- 
formation concerning the origin and 
development of the municipal university 
in the United States. Copies of this bul- 
letin may be obtained through purchase 
(20 cents each) from the Superintendent 


of Documents, Washington, D. C. 





its modern organization we look to its begin- 
ning England in 1880. The principal fac 
tor the establishment of urban universi 
tie kngland grew out of the interest in 
technica wational training and adult edu 
cCatilor 
History 

The first municipal universities established 
nm the Lnited States were the College of 
Charleston and the University of Louisville 
Both were established in 1837 

hexan ition of the programs of the urban 

ersitie listed above hows two definite 

tendencit hirst, the regular educational pro 
gram is not limited to traditional forms of edu 
cation, that is, courses of study are given whic! 


ire of particular appeal to urban constituen- 


cre econd, the student body is not restricted 
b ize limitations nor by many of the tra- 
litional educational standards 


Interesting examples of these programs are 


The 4-year college program of the Harvard 
Universit Iixtension Courses leading to the 
egree of Adjunct in Art For this degree no 
entrance examinations are required 

The programs of the College of Practical 
Arts and Letters of Boston University which 


have tor their purpose speciic occupational 
goals for women, such as advertising artist or 
cop riter, assistant in a bank, costums 
designer, executive secretary, lunchroom or 
tearoom manager tore buyer, textile or fur 
niture de rer ecretar to an editor, to a 
i er, et 

Che Graduate Courses in Engineering given 

{ evening to emploved engineers by Pol 
a oP | titute of Brook! n New York | ni 
ersit ind affiliated schools 

Eve y course in the principal field Ol 
engineer leading to the degree of bachelor 


f science are offered by Carnegie Institute of 
Phese degree programs are 9 or 


length 


Samples of special offerings of several other 
urban universities are likewise of interest: 

The University of Akron offers courses in 
the organization and administration of munic- 
ipal recreation, and also of industrial recrea- 
tion, among many other special] offerings. 

Birmingham-Southern College offers a 
course to assist students in the preparation of 
club papers and programs. 

The University of Buffalo offers a short lee- 
ture series on current economic and political 
problems. 

Hunter College has a program of courses 
given in cooperation with the museums of New 
York City 

The University of Louisville is featuring a 
series of lectures on problems in local govern- 
ment. 

The College of the City of New York offers 
a group of four courses in retail merchandising 
in cooperation with leading department store 
executives 

Washingtor 
vocational guidance clinic and a leadership 


University ha established a 
course in the training of pla yground, recrea 
tional, and camp leader 

Cleveland College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, offers evening courses in social work and 
public health nursing for practitioners. Spe- 
cial science courses have been added, such as 
“Chemistry in Daily Life and “Social 
Biology 


Special Work 


In general, it may be said that much of 
the special work offered primarily to adults 
by these institutions is of two types: Courses 
which help the student in understanding his 
economic and social environment; and courses 
which are helpful in the better utilization of 
leisure. 

It is significant to note that the majority 
of those taking advantage of the special 
courses or programs offered by these institu- 
tions have definite objectives and, as a result, 
the quality of their work is uniformly high. 

As to the character of work done by stu- 


dents in adult classe roman has shown 


that 
Adult studer the Universit of Buffalo Evening 

ession are on the erage uperior to the fresh 
man classes in the ¢ ege of Arts and Sciences, and the 
chool of Busine A dministratior The seniors in the 
College of Arts and ences, on the other hand, are superior 
in college aptitude to the complete group of adult student 

But an examination of the mean scores in advanced courses 
n the Evening Session comparable to those in the Senior 
College of the College of Arts and Sciences reveals that stu 
dents enrolled in these courses have ean college aptitude 
test score approximately equivalent to that of seniors on the 
Campu satus Pips . 


We therefore conclude that other things being equal, 


adu't students in the Evening &« mn of the University 
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A st by Sorenson of the comparative 
abiliti« of extension and nonextension stu 
jents at the University of Minnesota shows 
a slight iperiority of extension students over | 
the re cle t 
Urba niversities from time to time have 
een of a tance to local authorities in making 
pecial studies and tests which have proved me 
helpful the social as well as the scientific PF 
aspect cit overnment ry, * 
r} ersities by virtue of their , 
econtigulit nicipal art centers, libraries, . vi ’ 
f 
. ’ 7 te ores it 7 ‘ ‘ « , ‘ ; 
museul ind to great industrial and clentific j “Sw 
concer! ive an exct ptional opportunity in | ~ . 
COO! uf the cultural forces of their com- ) f r . 
niti and making available to every seeker ~ . ad \ 
ufter truth increasing opportunities for self a = 
expre und se re 


x * 


Under King’s Patronage 


The Polytechnic Faculty of Mons, Rue du 


Houda Mi Belgium, will celebrate on 
September 24 to 26, 1937, the centennial of its 
found Che event will be under the patror 
age of the King of Belgium Faculties of 
engineering and applied science, and associa- 
tions of engineers in the United States are 
nvited to participate in the commemoration 
b ending representatives 

I P technic Faculty of Mons was 
estab ed in 1836 It is an institution for 
the higher training of engineers Its curricula 
are 5 veal in duration, the first two of which 
are devoted to giving the students a solid 
scientific ibstratum, and the last three are 
given to specialization, though general culture 
sb i neglected 

The Institution is maintained by the Prov 
nee of Hainaut, the most highly industrialized 
province Belgium, and takes some pride in 
its close nection with industrial organiza 
tions and the great amount of practical work 
that it tudents must do 

Any recognition that engineering colleges, 
institut ind societies in the United States 
may accord the celebration will be greatls 
appreciated by the Polytechnic Faculty and 
the Gove ment of Belgium. 


Employment Bureau 


A permanent employment bureau, which 
keeps « ct th the more than 700 gradu- 
ates, is maintained at the University of Wash 
ington | fficials of the School of Electrical 
Engineer Although graduates are scat 
tered in all sections of the United States, in 
tussia, Japan, the Philippine Islands, Mexico, 
and Alaska, their activities are known to the 


department, which keeps contact with a view 


the men in better jobs as they 


toward plac 


Zain exp 


Proces Cwenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
A i f [ rsitie 1936 14tl Report 
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This group of Berkeley, Calif., students make good use of the seript exchange service. 


More than 1,600 school, college, CCC and 
civic groups are now using the services of the 
Script Exchange in the Office of Education 
which acts as a central clearing house for 
radio seripts and production suggestions 
The Script Exchange facilitates the exchange 
of radio experiences among groups in various 
parts of the country and it bas distributed more 
than 50,000 radio scripts since the first of 
January 

Scripts Available Free 

Below you will find a list of 12 script series 
which include 100 radio continuities, as well 
as several aids to production which are avail 
able free of charge, upon request 

Interviews With the Past. 

jrography 
Answer Me This 


Social Scvwe mice 


Cities series 


American Yesterdays 
History. 

Symphony Hall. 
V usic 

Have You Heard 
Vatural Science. 

Have You Heard 


Vatural Science. 


10 minutes 
15 minutes 


Safety Musketeers 
Safety Education 

Treasures Next Door. 
imerican Literature 

Ipoch Discoveries of the Past. 
Scientific Discoveries 

Answer Me This 
Social Science. 

Answer Me This 


{merican Songs 


Miscellaneous series. 


Songs series. 


Planning Your Career. 


Vocational Guidance 


A Rapio Manvat which gives valuable 
suggestions to schools and nonprofessional 
groups for the preliminary arrangements, 
general organization and production of radio 
programs 

A Rap1o GLossary which is a work book 
of terms peculiar to radio 

Musi 


several of the script series. 


ARRANGEMENTS are available for 


To obtain the services of the Exchange 
address your request to the United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Educa- 
tion, Educational Radio Script Exchange, 
Washington, D. C. You will then receive a 
script catalog and request blank on which you 
may place your order. Your name will also 
be placed on the mailing list to receive a copy 
of the second supplement to the catalog to be 
released this fall, describing some 50 additional 


scripts which will be available to you 


x * * 


Civil-Service Positions 


A new clearing house for information on 
civil-service positions has been set up at Ohio 
State University, as a means of encouraging 
students to enter the public service. It is 
believed that the college-trained man and 
woman should take a large place in the 
public affairs of the country. Arrangements 
have been made according to the announce- 
ment, for the civil service commissions in the 
various States and in leading cities to send the 
university information concerning openings in 
their respective territories. The information 
is then made available to students and Ohio 


State University alumni. 
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Registrations in Languages 


Text by Carl A, Jessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary Educa- 


tion. 


Table on Preceding Page Prepared Under Direction 


of Lester B. Herlihy, Assistant Statistician. 


xk* «* Five languages predominate in 


Yy the offerings of American high 
chools and in the programs of 
pupils attending those high schools 


These are, in the order of their importance, 
English, Latin, French, Spanish, and German 
A number of other languages are taught, but 
their combined registrations amount to only 
| percent of the registration in the four 
languages mentioned above. Data 
regarding the extent of offerings and 


fore ig’ 
by State 


the number of registrations in English and in 


the four leading foreign languages are given 


in the accompanying table. 
English 
Leaving out of consideration all seventh- 


and eighth-grade enrollments as well as all 


schools having only seventh- and eighth-grade 


pupils, one finds that, while all schools offered 
English in 1934, only slightly over 90 percent 
of the pupils were registered in regular English 
classé This compares with 93 percent in 


192 Phe term “regular” is important here 
as mea g English courses usually designated 
as king I, English II, ete; registrations in 
other English courses listed under such names 


as literature, dramatics, and journalism have 


been omitted from the table This helps to 


expla the 90-percent registration since In 
many schools pupils are given opportunity to 
substitute special English subjects for regular 
Englist the last high-school year More 
over, in a considerable number of communities, 


especia n the Middle West and the Far 


West, a pupil is not required to take any Eng- 


lis} rk during his last year in high school 
Foreign Languages 

foreign anguages, while they generally 

recorded gait between 1928 and 1934 in 

gross number of schools offering them and in 

total number of pupils registering for them, 

neverthels howed recessions when the 


number of offerings and registrations are 


compared, respectively, with the total number 


of schools and their enrollments (Crerman, 
whicl recovering from almost complete 
elimination as a high-school subject a few 
years ago, is the only language among those 


included in the table to show a percentage 


Ait ! off rings and in registrations during 
the 6-year period Unfortunately it was not 
possible in the limited space of the attached 
table to show total pupil enrollment in the 
schools reporting. The percentages quoted 
in the following paragraphs are, however, 
comparable for the years 1928 and 1934 
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Latin registrations continued to drop in 
relative position. Registrations in this sub- 
ject reached their peak from 1900 to 1910 when 
approximately half of the pupils attending 
high schools were taking Latin. Since 1910 
the decline has been steady: 37.3 percent of 
the total enrollment pursued Latin in 1915; 
27.5 percent, in 1922; 22.0 percent, in 1928; 
and 15.6 percent, in 1934. The number 
of schools offering the subject has also dropped 
but not to the same extent; more than 63 
percent of the schools reporting in 1934 were 
offering Latin in their programs of study. 

French has more nearly retained its position 
in American high schools than any other foreign 
language. Its peak was reached in 1922 when 
15.5 percent of the pupils were taking it. The 
percentages declined to 14 in 1928 and to 10.7 in 
1934. The percentage of schools offering French 
varied only from 35.6 in 1928 to 34.9 in 1934 

Spanish also reached its peak in 1922 when 
11.3 percent of the pupils in schools reporting 
were registered in Spanish classes. Its decline 
in registrations has somewhat paralleled the 
trend in French, although the drop has been 
more pronounced; 6.1 percent of the pupils 
were taking Spanish in 1934. Five-sixths of the 
schools reporting offered no Spanish courses. 

German has had a varied history in the 
From 1890, when the 
first registration study was made by the Office 


American high school 


of Education, German remained in second 
position among foreign languages (its registra 
tions being exceeded only by Latin) until 
1915; in that year one among every four pupils 
in the typical high school was taking German 
When the next study was made in 1922, not 
even one in one hundred was taking German 
Since 1922 German has gradually been coming 
back into the schools but even in 19354 it 
attracted only one pupil from every forty 
One school in every fifteen offers German 


Variations among States 


Schools in the eastern part of the United 
States and in California are more likely to 
report offerings and large registrations in 
foreign languages than are the schools of other 
sections. Schools in New England and in the 
Middle Atlantic States are especially high in 
their registrations in Latin and French. Some 
of the States in the northeastern part of the 
Mississippi Valley show high registrations in 
Latin but not in French, while a number of 
Southern States record higher registrations in 
French than in Latin. Spanish holds forth 
especially along the Mexican border, out 


stripping all other foreign languages in Cali- 


fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Nevada, and Texas; more than two-fifths of the 
total registrations in Spanish are reported 
from these six States. Historical and geo- 
graphical associations also tend to account for 
the high registrations in French recorded by 
Maine and Louisiana, and in German by 
schools in Pennsylvania and in States of the 
Northern Mississippi Valley. 

Naturally the tendency for those of foreign 
birth to settle in groups has had an effect on 
the curriculums of the schools. Conse- 
quently the offerings and registrations in 
foreign languages show more significant 
variations as among States than do cther 
high-school subjects. 

Note.—Registrations in all five large aca- 
demic subject fields and in commercial subjects 
have been dealt with in articles appearing in 
successive issues of Scnoo. Lire beginning 
with February 1937. The article in the 
October issue will deal with fine arts and 


»hysical education. tditor. 
I 


x~* * 


Some Current 
Publications 


The Office of Education during the past year 
has published information in many educational 
fields. You may wish at the beginning of the 
school year to obtain copies of some of these 
publications. They may be obtained by pur- 
chase from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Below are listed a few of the Office of Edu- 
cation publications that have recently come 


from the press 


Review of Conditions and Developments in Education in 
Rural and Other Sparsely Settled Areas, Bulletin 1937, 
No. 2, Chapter 5 of Volume I 

lrends in Secondary Education 
Chapter 20f Volumel, 10 cents 

4tudent Health Services in Institutions of Higher Educa 
tion. Bulletin 1937, No.7. 10 cents 

Insurance and Annuity Plans for College Staffs 
1937, No. 5. 10 cents 

Conservation in the Education Program, Bulletin 1937, 
No. 4 10 cents 

Interpretive Science and Related Information in Voca 
tional Agriculture. Vocational Education Bulletin No, 191 


10 cents 
Bulletin 1937, No. 2, 


Bulletin 


10 cents 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Handicapped 
Vocational Education Bulletin 190, 15 cents 
Hlome Economics Education Courses, Vocational Educa 
tion Bulletin 187, 15 cents 
Cooperative Training in Retail Selling in the Public Second- 
iry Schools. Vocational Fdueation Bulletin 186, 20 cents 
Business Problems in larming. Vocational Education 
Hulletin 183. 10 cents 
Safety and Health of the School Child. Pamphlet No, 75 
10 cents 
ubject Registrations in Private High Schools and Acade 
mie Pamphlet No, 73. 10 cents 
tatus of Rural School Supervision in the United States, 
1045-36. Pamphlet No, 72. 10 cents 
An Annotated Bibliography on the Education and Psy- 
chology of Exceptional Children, Pamphlet No,71, l0cents 
Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1945-36. Pamphlet 
No. 70 10 cents 
Essentials in Home and School Cooperation, Leaflet No, 
35. 6 cents 
tate Library Agencies as Sources of Pictorial Material 
for Social Studies Leaflet No. 34. 5 cents 








The Job of the Camp Adviser 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


*% *& *& The keystone of the camp program 


sees of education is the educational 
adviser. Increasingly has the posi- 
tion of the adviser risen in im- 


portance during the 4 years of CCC educa- 
tior At this, the beginning of a new school 
year in the camps, Jet us review the develop- 





ment of the adviser’s position and analyze 


what this job entails. 

When the advisers were first sent into the 
camps in January, 1934, they were instructed: 

Yours is a task without clear precedents. 
Your ingenuity in devising ways of meeting 
the situation as you find it at the camp is your 
real test. The activities you carry on must 
grow out of the needs and wishes of the men. 
Chere is no program planned outside the camp 
and imposed from above. The program must 
be worked out for each camp separately.’’ 

In addition to this wise counsel, the advisers 
were told to build upon the program already 
inder way and to talk with the officers and 
enrollees “about what they think would be 
most desired by the men and most feasible 
to carry out.’”’ As to the materials and 
methods they were to use, they were advised: 
‘Individual counseling, guidance, and stimu- 
lation are the keys to the selection of materials. 
Informal study, reading, and discussion will 
characterize the methods probably used most 
largely 

Guided by these early instructions, the 
advisers laid the foundation of a progressive 
system of education 
Their activities and 


and individualized 
throughout the camps. 
accomplishments have attracted the attention 
of educational leaders in all parts of the coun- 
try Che camps have become a human con- 
servation agency of firstrank. Ina recent ad- 
dress before the New England Camp Advisers, 
Dr. Hollis P. Allen of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education contended: “A century 
from now, the CCC will be regarded as occupy- 
ing a position of importance in the progress 
of education, a position similar to that of the 
high school or academy of a hundred vears 


ago. 


1 New Profession 


Dr. Allen concluded that the job of the 
camp educational] adviser is now a profession, 
the profession of adviser to America’s youth, 
and either it or a similar type of work is 
destined vo exist in the years to come. This 
statement gives formal recognition to the 
place which the adviser, through arduous 
effort and long struggle, has achieved in the 
field of education and youth conservation. 
Scores of similar statements from other lead- 


ing educators could be added here as further 
evidence of what this job has come to mean, 

Upon analyzing the background, training 
and experience of the men who now fill the 
adviser’s position throughout the corps, we 
find a high type of persoanel. Of the 4,500 
men who have been appointed to this position, 
approximately 1,800 now remain. These 
1,800 men, therefore, represent to some extent 
the cream of the crop. They remain after 
much sifting and elimination have taken place. 

Of the advisers in the camp today, 99 per- 
cent are college graduates, 22 percent hold the 
master’s degree, and 1 percent the doctorate. 
Most of them have majored in professional 
subjects which fit the camp situation, such as 
education, social science, physical science, and 
vocational subjects 

Over 70 percent of them had educational 
experience prior to their camp service. More 
than 50 percent had taught school, and 18 
percent had administered school systems. 
Scores of others saw experience as_ social 
workers. 

Over 48 percent of the advisers had experi- 
ence in industry or business prior to reaching 
the camps. Naturally, this type of experience 
serves them effectively in their efforts to 
interpret what education should do to fit the 


enrollee for employment 
Analysis of Position 


In making a job analysis of the adviser’s 
position, as it has been developed in the 
camps, we note that his primary duty is to 
promote an educational program which will 
succeed on a noncompulsory basis; and in 
order to do this, he must study his students 
to find their interests and study the camp 
situation and work projects to find their 
educational value. Then, he must secure 
from the camp overhead personnel and from 
the surrounding community instructors who 
will work with him in teaching the men. He 
must prepare curriculum, secure equipment, 
train his instructors, and maintain camp- 
wide interest in education and the placement 
of enrollees in employment. He _ himself 
must be a vital, interesting, and practical 
teacher, a counselor, and guide to the men. 


The Camp Adviser’s Day 


In order to learn more about the work of 
the camp adviser, Columbia University made 
a study of how he spends his work day. A 
total of about 200 advisers were surveyed. It 
was found that the average adviser spends 


From Top to Bottom: Camp Auto-Mechanics Class; Enrollees Become Artists; Learning 
Wooderaft; Enrollees Use Nearby School; and A CCC Library. 
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CCC Advisers Training in Shops. 


about 3 hours of the day in preparing for his 
classes and teaching, 2% hours for meals, 
1% hours on office work including corre- 
spondence, records, and reports, 1% hours on 
guidance and placement, 1% hours in super- 
vising and training instructors, and 3% hours 
on general activities such as visiting work 
projects, securing equipment, and promoting 
recreational pursuits. These activities add 
up to a total of 13 hours per day. 

Willingness on the part of the advisers to 
serve these long hours is indicative of their 


devotion and enthusiasm for their work. It 
is this type of spirit which has made their 
position what it is in the camp today. The 
chief purpose of this study was to discover 
ways and means of using the time to better 
advantage in order that the work day might 
be materially reduced. 


Training the Adviser 


To keep each adviser properly posted on 
educational trends and developments and to 


improve his methods, each corps area has 
worked out a system of training conferences. 
In the winter these meetings usually are held 
by subdistricts and occur monthly. <A group 
of 10 to 25 advisers will gather in a seminar 
fashion and, under the direction of an expert 
leader, will discuss their problems. During 
the summer they are called together in corps 
area meetings of over 100 enrollment or in 
district sessions of from 25 to 50 enrollment. 
Corps area and district conferences train the 
men through lectures, seminars, regular 
college courses, and shop work. 


Increased Responsibilities 


In addressing the Third Corps Area ad- 
visers’ conference at the University of Mary- 
land recently, Robert Fechner, Director of the 
CCC, pointed out that the educational adviser 
has one of the most difficult as well as impor- 
tant jobs in the camp set-up. He emphasized 
the growing significance of the adviser’s 
influence in the camp and urged each man to 
meet his responsibilities with fearlessness and 
He pledged his whole-hearted support 
behind the adviser in his important task. 

Plans are now under way to strengthen the 
status of the adviser in each company during 
the new year and place at his disposal more 
resources and facilities. Having proven his 
ability to meet the individual needs of thou- 
sands of enrollees during the past 4 years, 
the camp adviser is now ready and willing to 


vision. 


assume extended responsibilities. 





Kmployment Bright Spots 


The 1937 graduates, according to news 
releases from college placement bureaus, are 
facing a brighter outlook than graduates of 
the past few years. 

Sampling these employment reports, con- 
siderable encouragement for students is 
found. 

The head of the department of economics 
and business administration at the College of 
Mines and Metallurgy, a branch of The Uni- 
versity of Texas, states: 

‘Job possibilities are more than double the 
number of graduates in the economics and 
business administration department at the 
College of Mines this year.’ 

According to the dean, all the graduates in 


’ 


the mining and engineering division of the 
College of Mines have already obtained posi- 
tions. Several of the seniors will leave for 
positions in South America. 

The director for the placement service at 
Massachusetts State College says, “It’s a good 
year for college graduates seeking jobs. Not 
only have industrial conditions improved, but 
more business concerns are looking for college- 
trained men.” 

This last sentence should be of particular 
significance to the college student and to stu- 
dent counselors. 
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The head of the department of forestry and 
range management at Washington State 
College has found that the demand for trained 
men has been so great that, in addition to the 
seniors, all juniors and sophomores in the 
department were placed in jobs for the 
summer. Even freshmen were drawn upon 
for forestry and range management work. 
There were 128 students in the department. 

Men trained along range management lines 
were particularly in demand, since various 
governmental agencies have been working to 
complete a range survey of 728 million acres 
of range land in the West. 

At Northwestern University, the placement 
director considered prospects for employment 
to be 25 percent better than last year. He ex- 
pected 80 percent of this year’s graduating class 
to be placed by early summer and practically all 
to be employed by fall. According to the direc- 
tor the average starting salary has also gone up. 

From the Pennsylvania State College of 
Mineral Industries comes the news that the 
demand for graduates of the school is even 
better than in boom times. Ninety-seven 
percent of the graduates of the engineering 
school have positions, the release states, and 
scores more could have been placed if they 
had been graduated. 


The call for seniors at Columbia University 
was three times that of last year and at con- 
siderably higher salaries. 

The dean of Barnard College says that the 
chances of employment for women college 
graduates are much better. Fewer women plan 
to enter the teaching field; many are looking 
for interesting jobs in scientific research; 
and there is a considerable demand for well- 
trained social workers. 

The University of Wisconsin finds a favor- 
able increase in the percentage of seniors 
placed in new positions immediately after 
graduation. Particularly promising is the 
outlook in the field of engineering, where many 
of the students have positions. All electrical 
engineering students were placed before gradu- 
ation. The School of Education of the univer- 
sity reports a 15 percent rise over last year in 
the number of graduates placed; the school of 
Commerce indicates a 20 to 25 percent increase 
in positions found; and the School of Journal- 
ism reports placing more students than in any 
previous year since 1929. 

Most of the teacher-training institutions 
describe the placement of elementary schooj 
teachers as up to predepression levels, with 
secondary teacher placement much improved 
over recent years. 

At the annual meeting of the American Li- 
brary Association in New York in June, it was 
stated that most library school graduates would 
be placed by the beginning of the school year. 

Berry A. PATTERSON 
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Wisconsin's Folk High School 


by Frederic C. Howe, Special Adviser, Office of the Secretary 


of Agriculture 


If Wisconsin's folk high schools, so essentially American and so essentially democratic, 
spread to any great extent, they will certainly contribute within a few years toward 


making over the farm life of America. 





*% *& *& =| have visited this pioneering enter It is natural that this State and Chris L 
iy, prise I observed the students ir Christensen, dean of the College of Agriculture, 

Z, the great assemblv hall, saw how should know about the Danish Folk High 
they were living, working, and Schools that have done so much for that little 

making sacrifices to get for themselves the State and made it the outstanding democracy 
best things the university has to offer I had f the world. Dean Christensen went to 
visited similar institutions Denmark, of Denmark and studied there and he has adapted 


which there are 60 in that little country wit! the Folk High School idea to the College of 
a population of 3,500,000 peopl It is n Agriculture The school was started 5 years 


conviction that within this experiment there 4g0; today there are 355 young men between 
is the beginning of somet g profound the ages of 20 and 26. who come to Madisor 
significant in educatior r 4 ths during the winter, not to lear: 














alone about dairy cattle and hogs, about soils 
acquainted with 

denied 
and 


and plant life, but to get 
that 
them—with 


tural things, just as city folks are educated in 


things have heretofore been 


history, literature, art cul- 


another branch of the university on another 
section of the campus 
These young men come to college, after they 


have been at work for from 3 to 5 years on the 


farm. They are seasoned, experienced and 
beyond the distractions of the adolescent age. 
They come because they want to come. 

There were no accommodations fur these 


young men, so some old agricultural buildings 
ready to be torn down, were made weather- 
tight and converted into dormitories and study 
rooms. The boys sleep and dine together in 
large halls at a cost of approximately $4 a 


week. There are few outside distractions 


and from early morning until late in the eve- 
ning the boys devote themselves to listening 
to lectures, to music and to the 
best that the able to afford. 


There are no examinations and few textbooks. 


to discussions, 


university 1S 


The course of study is built around cultural 
and social subjects as well as around voca- 
tional interests There is training it is true 


in farm production, but emphasis is placed on 
the uses to which things are to be put, on dis- 
tribution, on marketing and on consumption. 
There is a six-day school in cooperative man- 
agement for the officers, directors and employ- 
ees of cooperative associations throughout the 
State. Wisconsin study of the 
cooperative movement mandatory within the 


makes the 


State. The course of study includes history, 
rural sociology, rural politics, and public 
speaking. There are also courses in dramat- 


ics, in literature, in the appreciation of music 


and in art 
Evening Forums 
this Folk School is 


One of the features 


the “evening forum.’ Three or four evenings 
gather together in 


listen to what is 


a week these young men 
their large assembly hall to 


world today—problems with 


going on in the 


relation to indu try, to the distribution of 
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wealth, as to government, foreign relations, 
banking, transportation and agriculture. Ac- 
companying these forum talks there is oppor- 
tunity for discussion. 

The great majority of the boys come back 
for a second year. As they have to pay their 
own way, often out of their own savings, this 
The great 
majority of the boys remain on the farm. 


is evidence of its value to them. 
They stick to their business—possibly because 
the farm has been given dignity to them. 
created from the living 
while the 


Human values are 
together in simple dormitories, 
| 


educationa process becomes a continuous 
thing throughout life 

Carrying the Folk School to farm girls as 
well as boys is being contemplated. The girls 
will come at a different period than the boys 
but they will get the same kind of an educa- 
tio! 

Quoting Christensen 

Dean Christensen has this to say of his 
experiment: ‘“‘So here in the Farm Folk School 
has developed a form of adult education that 
builds for good citizenship. The educational 
process is informal, cultural, meaningful, and 
yet practical. Young farm men who experi- 
ence two winters in the Farm Folk School 
return to their own farms and communities 
with a new sense of pride and respect for them- 
They 


are awakened to an eagerness to learn to be 


selves and their vocation—farming. 
intelligent in the things they do, the things 
They 


better citizens within their communi- 


about them and what happens to them. 
become 


ties, in the State and in the Nation.” 


Educeat ional 
Employers Warned 


Delinguent emplovers in the educational 
field not specifically exempted were recently 
advised by Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Guy T. Helvering to make immediate tax re- 


turns a required under the provisions of 


titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act 


to avoid further payment of drastic penalties 
which are now accruing 

Com oner Helvering pointed out that 
evel ta ible persol employed in the educa- 
tional field came under the provisions of title 
VIII, ch imposes an income tax on the 
wages of every taxable individual and an excise 
tax on the pay roll of every employer of one 
or mort Chis tax is payable monthly at the 
office of the Collector of Internal Revenue 
The present rate for employer and employee 
alike is 1 percent of the taxable wages paid 


and received 

Under title IX of the act, employers of eight 
or more persons must pay an excise tax on 
their annual pay roll This tax went into 
effect on January 1, 1936, and tax payments 
were due from the employers, and the em- 
ployers alone, at the office of the Collector of 


Internal Revenue on the first of this vear. 
SCHOO! 
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This tax is payable annually, although the 
employer may elect to pay it in regular quar- 
terly installments. 


Employer Held Responsible 


The employer is held responsible for the 
collection of his employee’s tax under title 
VIII, the Commissioner explained, and is re- 
quired to collect it when the wages are paid the 
employee, whether it be weekly or semimonth- 
ly. Once the employer makes the 1 percent 
deduction from the employee’s pay, he be- 
comes the custodian of Federal funds and must 
account for them to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue 

Form SS-1 

This is done, Mr. Helvering said, when the 
form SS-1 
which, accompanied by the employvee-em- 


employer makes out Treasury 
ployer tax, is filed during the month directly 
following the month in which the taxes were 
collected. 
the office of the collector of internal revenue 


All tax payments must be made at 


in the district in which the employer's place 
of business is located. 

Penalties for delinquencies are levied 
against the employer, not the emplovee, the 
Commissioner pointed out, and range from 5 
to 25 percent of the tax due, depending on the 
period of delinquency. Criminal action may 
be taken against those who willfully refuse to 
pay their taxes 


fbout Deductions 
The employers of one or more are also re- 
quired to file Treasury forms SS—-2 and SS 2a 


Both are informational forms and were re- 
quired to be filed at collectors’ offices not later 


than July 31, covering the first 6 months of the 
After that they are to be filed at regular 
quarterly intervals. Form SS—2 will show all 
the taxable wages paid to all employees and 
SS-2a the taxable wages paid each employee. 


vear. 


Participation in a State unemployment com- 
pensation fund, approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board, does not exempt employers from 
the excise tax under title IX, Commissioner 
Nor does the fact that there 
is no State unemployment compensation fund 
relieve the employer of his Federal tax pay- 
In those States where an unemploy- 


Helvering said. 


ments. 
ment compensation fund has been approved, 
deductions up to 90 percent of the Federal tax 
are allowed the employer who has already paid 
These deductions are not 
allowed unless the State tax has been paid. 


his State tax. 


Rate Increases 


This tax is due in full from ali employers in 
States having no approved fund. The rate for 
1936 was 1 percent of the total annual pay roll 
containing eight or more employees, and for 
The rate increases to 
3 percent in 1938 when it reaches its maximum. 


1937 it is 2 percent. 


The annual returns are made on Treasury 
form 940. 

\n employer who employs eight or more 
persons on each of 20 calendar days during a 
calendar vear, each day being in a different 
calendar week, is liable to the tax. The same 
persons do not have to be emploved during 
that period, nor do the hours of employment 
have to be the same. 

Further 
from any collector of internal revenue, or 


information may be obtained 
through the office of the Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue 


ees A A A CUT OUT ALONG THIS LINE en ee 


pay ment. 


Name 


. . 
Position 


Street 


City 


SCHOOL LIFE Subscription Order 


The subscription price of SCHOOL LIFE is $1.00 per year. 
SCHOOL LIFE subscribers also receive March of Education, 
the Commissioner’s news letter on current matters. 


It is issued from time to time during the year. 


School Superintendents Please Note: 
On all orders for 100 copies or more to be sent to one address, 
there is a discount of 25 percent. 
You may wish to take advantage of this for your entire staff. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.: 
& & 


Please send me School Life for 1 year, and find $1.00 (check or money order) enclosed as 


State 
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Plumbing Courses in 25 States 

One hundred sixteen courses for workers and 
prospective workers in the plumbing trad 
were in operation in 25 States and the Island 
of Puerto Rico in 1936, figures compiled from 
reports of State boards for vocational educa 
tion to the Office of Education show. Most 
of these courses were conducted in evening 
and part-time classes for workers already 
employed as apprentices and 
in the trade, who enrolled for instruction which 
would help them to improve their skill and to 
keep abreast of new developments in processes, 
plumbing 


journeyme! 


equipment, and technique in the 
trade. Wisconsin, with plumbing courses 
36 cities and towns, divided about evenly 
between part-time and evening classes, stands 
first in the number of courses offered. New 
York with courses in 12 cities or towns, 
Massachusetts with courses 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 

6 localities, and California with courses in 7 
localities, are among other States which ars 


in 9 localities, 


vith courses 


giving particular attention to training for tl 
plumbing trade. Most of the New Yor! 
courses are offered in day schools, evening 
courses predominate in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, and the courses in evening 
part-time, and day schools are evenly dis 
tributed in California. Other States in whict 
one or more plumbing trade courses are 
offered are: Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Texas, Washington, and Puerto 


Rico. 


Baltimore Offers Opportunity 
Occupational classes for girls who, dus 
lack of interest in the regular academic sub 
jects of the fifth and sixth grades, becom 
restless and neglect their work and who 
eventually would drop out of school, have beer 
set up in Baltimore under the direction of the 
Maryland Division of Vocational Educatior 
In 18 centers, 14 in white elementary and 4 in 
Negro elementary schools, a total of 937 
girls are enrolled for a 6-hour school day, 3 
hours of which are devoted to intensive 
instruction in home management; planning, 


to 


preparation, and serving of meals; money 
management; clothing selection, construction, 
and care; home nursing; child care; and social 
and family relationships. Last fall a nine- 
room cottage, known as the “Occupational 
Practice House” 
groups of girls from the various occupational 
centers for a month or 6 weeks of intensive 
Under the super 


was opened to. selected 


training in homemaking. 
vision of the home economics teacner in 
charge, the girls run the home, plan the meal 

answer the telephone, receive guests, do the 


VOCATIONAL 


ALMOST TENFOLD 


Enrollments in vocational schools oper- 
ated under State plans, in agriculture, 
in trade and industry, and in home 
economics, increased from 164,123 in 
1918, to 1,381,701 in 1936, according to 
official reports to the Office of Education. 


family laundry, and all other household 
duties that fall to the lot of the homemaker. 
Twenty girls are enrolled at one time. Each 
week five new girls enter and five girls who 


have spent a month in the practice house 


return to their home schools. Under the 
house schedule girls act as hostess, first or 
second cook, housekeeper, nursemaid, first or 


second waitress, dietitian, laundress, designer, 
and in other capacities. In this way each girl 
receives practica] experience in all the duties 
of running a home. Through their experience 
in the practice house girls are learning that 
refinement in home life is attainable with 


moderate means. 


Survey Points the Way 

Based on a farm survey taken recently to 
determine whether it was rendering adequat 
service to the community, the vocational 
agricultural department in the Knoxviile 
Iowa) High School has divided its instruction 
program into three types—classroom instruc 
tion, demonstrations, and services. Its survey 
showed, for instance, that classroom instruc 
tion was needed on such subjects as farm 
crops and soils, livestock and feeding, farm 
management, and farm shopwork. Demon 


strations, the survey indicated, could be 
conducted to advantage in such fields as 
machinery repair, soil tests, pasture improve- 
ment, erosion control, pruning, poultry 
culling, fertilizer tests, field arrangement, and 
ystem installation. Special services, 


disclosed, were needed to acquaint 


water 
the survey 
farmers and prospective farmers with the 
methods of treating and testing farm seeds, 
balancing livestock rations, purchasing and 
mixing feeds, and a number of other phases 
of farm activities. The Knoxville survey 
furnishes just another example of the value 
of a community survey in formulating and 
putting into operation a vocational agriculture 
program which will meet the specific needs of 


the farming community it serves 


Air-Conditioning Facts 

Five principal types of personnel are needed 
in the air-conditioning industry, a report of a 
special committee of trade and industrial 
educators in the North Atlantic States shows 
According to this report, which was submitted 
at the annual regional conference of trade and 


SUMMARY 


industrial educators of the North Atlantic 
region, called by the Office of Education, the 
industry needs engineers, salesmen, estimators 
and draftsmen, mechanics, and service men, 
Engineers are required, it is explained, to 
design installations. Although many colleges 
give some training in air conditioning, voca- 
tional evening school courses are needed to 
train those employed as designers, and also fer 
contractors. Courses for salesmen, the report 
shows, should include some technical content 
but should be concerned primarily with mer- 
chandising problems. There is an apparent 
scarcity of draftsmen qualified to lay out the 
installation of air-conditioning plants from the 
design of the engineer, and of men qualified 
to do estimating work—a good field, it is 
brought out, for technical high-school gradu- 
ates. Four types of mechanics are needed 

steam 


metal workers, 


Adequately trained 


electricians, sheet 
fitters, and plumbers 
service men, the air-conditioning 
committee found, are difficult to find. Few 


research 


engineers wish to enter this field; in fact few 
engineers are qualified technically. The com- 


mittee recommends extension courses in 


installation 
Refrigera- 


servicing, open to the best 
mechanics, especially electricians. 
tion service men, it points out, may also be 
trained in air-conditioning servicing classes 
sest results are secured in setting up and 
operating air-conditioning training classes 
when manufacturers and contractors in the 
air-conditioning field cooperate with vocational 
educators in planning courses suited to local 
needs. The 


what is being done in several cities to meet 


committee report points out 
the need for trained personnel in air-condition- 
ing work in trade preparatory and extension 
classes, and the types of instruction presented 
in these classes. The importance of the air- 
conditioning industry, the report brings out, 
is attested by the fact that the value of orders 
for air-conditioning equipment increased from 
$8,330,336 in 1933 to $18,409,392 at the end 


of March 1937 


70 Advisory Committees 

Advisory councils of representative farmers 
and others have been utilized in Iowa during 
the past year in connection with the organiza- 
tion of evening schools for farmers. Seventy 
instructors of vocational agriculture in the 
State report that they have received help 
from this source in establishing evening courses 
The number of persons composing such coun- 
cils ranges from 3 to 11, the most common 
range being from 5 to 7 Leading farmers, 
livestock breeders, school board members, 
county agricultural agents, and superintend- 
ents of schools are among those frequently 
found in the advisory groups. These advisory 
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committees assist vocational agricultural in- 


structors selecting the courses or problems 
to be considered in evening classes, assume 
responsibility for securing enrollment, advise 
on plans and procedures to be followed in 
organizing and carrying on the classes, suggest 
change mprovements in the program, 
make recommendations to the local school 
board concerning adult classes, and in short, 


act as the planning and steering committee 


for the adult programs 


Philadelphia Pioneering 

Three-year courses for prospective workers 
in the distributive occupations and part-time 
evening classes for those already employed in 
wholesale and retail selling activities will be 


put in operation in Philadelphia high schools 


vith the beginning of the fall term. Courses 
n general merchandising and selling as well as 
n food merchandising will be offered, and the 
most modern equipment will be provided 
Each of the two new vocational schools, 
where t courses are to be given, will be 
equippr th two model stores—one for 
raining d merchandising and the other 
for epartment store and specialty store 
training Pla for training in these two new 
school le in addition to the day-school 
classe rade extension conference work 
for em] e! and employees; 2 short, 
inter ( rses for retailers and their workers; 
and ) i for retail store workers at 
designate irs each day or week Subjects 
covered the day-school program include 
related Englisl arithmetic, handwriting, 
Philadelphia geography, social and industrial 
history, art inior store training and business 
behavior ewriting. hygiene, record keeping, 
and dist! tive geography, American history, 
busine ( nomic business law, store man- 
agement fice practice, and salesmanship 
Merchant issociations cooperated in setting 
ip these « rses by sending representatives to 
al! course-planning conferences and by making 
valuable ggestions concerning the curricu- 
lum pla ibject content, needed equipment, 
guidance programs, part-time cooperative 
work inder which students alternate practice 
and classroom work-—-and placement The 
importance of the courses in distributive 
occupatio emphasized by John G. Kirk, 
director f commercial education in the 
Philadelphia schools, who points out that 
there are 100,000 persons employed in the 
retail establishments in the city, that an 
additional 25,000 persons own or operate 
retail « hments, and that the annual 
pay ro retail selling establishments in 


the city totals $86,000,000 
Worthy to be Copied 
Wingate (N. C.) District a 


“Better Farmer” or ‘‘A-1 Farmer’’ program 
} 


Down in the 


las been set up, under which farmers who have 


done outstanding work in their farming opera 


tio! rece e grades ranging, according to their 
achievement from C-2 to A-l. Very defi 
nite st lards must be met by farmers who 
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Joseph F. Clunk. 


Joseph F. 
vocational] rehabilitation division of the Office 
of Education as special agent for the blind. 
Mr. Clunk, who assumed his new duties early 
Lisbon, Ohio. He 
received his early education in his home town 
and later spent 2 years at Western Reserve 


in June, was born in 


University. Following the loss of his sight at 
the age of 22, he conducted a retail business 
and in addition served on the staff of the 
Cleveland Society for the Blind. In 1920 he 
took charge as executive secretary of the 
newly organized Youngstown Society for the 
Blind 


town society he studied law at the Youngstown 


During his service with the Youngs- 


* ” * 


qualify for honors under this program. The 
story of one farmer, who recently qualified 
under this program, as told by him at a con 
ference of supervisors of vocational agriculture 
in North Carolina, held at Greensboro, is of 
interest. Farmer Chaney told how the group 
of farmers of which he is a member had organ- 
ized under the rural electrification program 
and brought electricity to the farms of the 
community. He told how he had virtually 
reorganized his entire farm program since 1934 
as a result of instruction in an evening class 
under vocational agriculture instructor Wor- 
ley, of Wingate. 
other things also—how he has developed a 


He told the supery isors some 


dairy herd and a complete program of cash 
crops; how he worked out a farm plan pro- 
viding for rotations, good seed, improved fer 
tilization practices, terracing, a live-at-home 
program, farmstead improvement, and record 
keeping. Mr. Chaney reported that since he 
started on the A-—1l Farmer program he had 
built up his dairy herd from 11 serub animals 
to 16 high grade cows with a grade A rating, 


Clunk has joined the staff of the 


Law School from which he was graduated 
with honors. In connection with his work 
for the blind in Cleveland, he practiced iaw, 
specializing particularly in legal service for the 
poor. Mr. Clunk left his work in Youngstown 
in 1928 to accept service with the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, at Toronto, 
Canada, where he developed a national place- 
ment service for blind persons. During the 
period of his service with the Canadian 
organization, the wages and income of blind 
persons placed through his efforts amounted 
He came to 
Toronto 


to more than a million dollars. 
the Office of Education from his 
position. Duties in his new positien will be 
to find employment openings for blind persons 
in all fields of work, including work as operators 
of confectionery stands in public buildings 
under the act passed by the 73d Congress in 
June 1936; and as employees in industrial 
plants and business houses. He is a proponent 
of the idea that there are thousands of oppor- 
tunities of employment for the blind, and that 
the only thing necessary to place them in 
suitable openings is to convince employers 
that the blind can do many types of work 
heretofore delegated only to sighted persone. 
He has frequently given employers convincing 
evidence that blind persons are capable of 
handling work on machinery, by taking his 
place on a production machine in a factory 
and proving that he can operate it with the 
same productivity as a person with sight. 
He believes in the old saying that “ocular 
demonstration defies contradiction.” In his 
job employment activities in the Office of 
Education Mr. Clunk will work with State 
commissions for the blind, divisions of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, industrialists, and busi- 
nessmen throughout the country 


* * * 


that he has built up his poultry flock from 70 
scrub birds to 140 birds of a good strain; that 
he has built up his apiary from 2 to 11 hives; 
that he has an orchard of fruits and pecans 
where none existed previous to 1934; that he 
has increased his yield of cotton from 452 to 
573 pounds per acre through the use of im- 
proved seed and improved fertilizing prac- 
tices; and that his corn yields have jumped 
from 21 to 37 bushels per acre. A second 
farmer, a Mr. Allen, from Marshville, re- 
ported that since he had entered upon the 
Better Farmer program, he has increased his 
poultry flock from 150 to 400 laying hens and 
that his egg production is now 222 eggs per 
bird per year. Of the A—1 Farmer plan set up 
by Instructor Worley in connection with 
Wingate, a vocational 
education think this 


plan, which serves as an unique basis for 


evening classes at 
authority says: “TI 


organized evening school work in vocational 
agriculture, should be commended to other 
regions.”’ 


C. M. Arruur. 
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In Public Schools 


Character Development 

An interesting plan for character develop- 
ment is that practiced in the public schools of 
Birmingham, Ala., where the board of educa- 
tion each year adopts a slogan for character 
development to be emphasized that year in the 
schools. To date 12 such slogans have been 
in effect for 12 successive years. 
concerned the developmentofcharacterthrough 
health, sportsmanship, work, the love of the 
beautiful, thrift, courtesy, the study of nature, 
the worthy use of leisure, wonder 
cooperation, and self-reliance. 


They have 


service, 


School Trends 

“California Schools’ for 
tains an article on ‘Current 
Schools” of the State for a 
1930 to 1936. Data are included o1 
daily attendance, enrollments, number of em- 
ployees and their salaries and sources and 
expenditure of funds. 


May 1937, con- 
Trends in the 
6-year period, 


average 


Photographic Survey 

The Chicago Board of Education has 
recently issued a publication, “Our Public 
Schools’, which is a photographic survey of the 
trends in education in the schools of that city 
To quote the president of the board of educa- 
The pamphlet is presented to parents in 


or 


tion, 
order that they may have a comprehensive 
view of the schools, their work, and 
purposes, and to secure their cooperation in 
assisting the children to avail themselves of the 
great educational opportunities offered by the 
Chicago public schools.” 


aims 


Popular Course 

The consumer course, conducted at the Nor- 
thern High School, Detroit, Mich., by the 
department of evening schools, has proved 


popular. The work in the course included 
material of consumer interest appearing in 
current newspapers and magazines. Pam- 


phlets and bulletins issued by the Federal 
Government and cooperating agencies were 
Moving pictures and exhibits added 
In addition, 


studied. 
to the interest 
speakers from various governmental and serv- 


of the course. 


ice groups addressed the class on subjects of 
consumer interest. 


Intelligent Cousumers 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., is plan- 
ning this school year to get under way with a 
project in education of the consumer at the 
junior college level, which is likely to prove 
significant for secondary education generally 


The project as planned involves four important 


EDUC 


ATIONAL 


phases: A study of all literature available on 
consumer education and assembling of such 
literature in a special library; establishment 
of a consumer clinic from which students 
and alumni may secure important information 
and vital viewpoints with regard to needed 
services in such fields as health, mental hygiene, 
housing, clothing, food, insurance, and the like; 
development of courses in consumer education 
to be offered to pupils of the school; and prep- 
aration of publications on the project which can 
be circulated to other schools interested in 
teaching their pupils to be intelligent in matters 
of consumption as well as production. 


Themes Discussed 


*’ New Administrative Philosophies for Schools 
in a New Social Order’’ was the general theme 
of the Eighth Annual School Administrators 
Conference, Peabody College, June 10, 11, and 
12 under the sponsorship of Dennis H. Cooke 


and Ray L. Hamon, professors of school 
administration of George Peabody College. 
Among the problems discussed in panel 
meetings were: 

1. Have the schools undertaken more 


functions and responsibilities than they can 
adequately discharge? If what other 
functions should be added, if any? If so, 
should be eliminated or left for other 
social agencies to perform? 

2. Should the schools teach the 
social order or attempt to recreate society? 
Why? 

3. How can the National 
Parents and Teachers promote the schools in 


not, 


what 


existing 


Congress of 


a new social order? 

4. Should the schools foster and promote 
the work of the Parent-Teacher Associations? 
If not, why? If so, how? 

5. Should the school curriculum be adjusted, 
in whole or in part, to community needs? If 
so, how? If not, what are the proper bases 
for curriculum construction? 

6. Should there b« 
not, why? If so, what should it be? 

7. Should the schools provide education 
that functions in the home? If not, why? 


If so, how ? 


a new social order? If 


Changed Conception 

The State Board of Education of Virginia, 
through the Division of School Libraries and 
Textbooks, spent $118,480 in 1935-36 for the 
books for public-school libraries. In the June 
issue of the Virginia Journal of Education, 
B. Hall, State superintendent of 
public instruction, reports, “Almost half of 
this was spent for elementary schools, showing 
the change from the former conception that 
elementary children needed only the required 


Sidney 


textbooks. , 
W.S. DEFFENBAUGH 


NEW 8 





In Colleges 


Sarah Lawrence College 

With the general education board’s gift of 
$100,000 to be used during the next 4 years, 
Sarah Lawrence College will be able to con- 
tinue its program of study and experimenta- 
tion with and teaching methods 
especially adapted to the needs and interests 
of late 
ment. 
der a grant of $64,000 from the board. 


curricula 


according to announce- 
This work was begun 2 years ago un- 


adolescence 


Boston University 

A million-dollar building to house Boston 
University Schoo! of Business Administration 
was recently voted by the university trustees. 
This building will be the first unit in the pro- 
posed quadrangle that the university hopes 
to have on its Bay State Road Campus, 
housing most of the university departments. 


Queens College 

The fourth unit of the city college system 
opens its doors this fall on its 52-acre campus 
in Flushing, N. Y. This new institution will 
join with City College, Hunter College, and 
Brooklyn College in offering opportunity to 
the more than 50,000 students who receive 
college training each year at the expense of 
the city of New York, under the administra- 
tion of the board of higher education. Queens 
College will offer the B. A. degree and the B. S. 
degree in specialized semiprofessional fie!ds of 


work. 


New Jersey College for Women 

A 4-year curriculum in ceramics is being in- 
troduced at New Jersey College for Women 
this faJl to be given in cooperation with the 
Department of Ceramics at Rutgers Univer- 
sity. The emphasis will be upon ceramic art 
as a background for designing and merchan- 


« 


dising. 


Brown University 

Recognizing the increasing diversity of op- 
portunity and personal interests, the require- 
ments for the B. A. degree at Brown Univer- 


sity and also at Pembroke College will be 
changed this September, according to an- 
nouncement. Students who can show pro- 


ficiency in English composition and a reading 
knowledge of a foreign language will not be 
required to take courses on these subjects in 
college. The flexibility. 
There is a minimum requirement of acquaint- 
ance with four broad fields of knowledge to be 


plan provides for 


chosen from special courses provided in five 


groups—the physical sciences, biological sci- 
ences, social sciences, literature and other 
arts, and mathematics and philosophy. At 
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the end of the freshman year, each student 
will be required to outline what he considers 
to be a coherent educational program for his 


last 3 years. 


Training for Personnel Work 

The Graduate School of Northwestern 
University announces a program of study 
designed to give professional training for per- 
sonnel work in higher education, commerce, 
and industry, which will be open to a limited 
f well-qualified graduates of insti- 
This program 


number ( 


tutions 
will be offered under the immediate super- 
vision of the Division of Correlated Studies 
Each student’s program will be an individually 
planned combination of course work and prac- 


f accepted standing. 


tical training. The minimum course require- 
ment will be 24 semester-hours, including a 
thesis. In addition, each candidate must 
serve an apprenticeship in personnel work. 
The program will involve 2 years in residence. 
In the selection of candidates, consideration 
will be given to scholarship, experience, in- 
terest, and personality. Applicants must 
meet the usual requirements for admission 


to the Graduate School. 


University of Kansas 

{ plan to permit abler students to take 
special courses for satisfactory completion of 
which they will receive special honors has 
been approved by the faculty of the College 
of Liberal Arts at the University of Kansas, 
according to announcement. At the same 
session the faculty approved also a plan for 
group majors, instead of departmental majors, 


for college students who are preparing to 


become teachers. 


Board of Religious Activities 

Further development of definite programs 
of religious activities in the extra-curricular 
field will be carried on at the University of 
Iowa under the direction of a new 17-member 
board of religious activities. The board in- 
cludes faculty representatives from the school 
of religion, churchmen, campus religious or- 
ganizations, and the university at large. The 
board states it will attempt to stimulate and 
express the religious motive through programs 
fostered by religious societies, through dis- 
cussion groups organized by faculty or stu- 
dents, through counseling on personal religious 
problems, and through gatherings such as the 
freshman conference, vespers, and receptions 
students and their parents. The 
board proposes to consider the needs of stu- 


for new 


dents as a whole and will encourage relation- 
ships among groups of different religious cul- 
tures toward the development of cooperative 


thinking and action. 


Religious Survey 

An extensive survey of the religious attitudes 
of Beloit College students was carried on by 
two seniors during the past year. The study 
Was intended as a thesis to fulfill part of the 
new requirements for graduation with honors. 
A questionnaire was prepared and distributed 
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to the student body, 76 percent of whom 
replied. From these returns the following 
general conclusions have been reported: (1) 
The majority of the students have a sincere 
religious feeling, although many have not as 
yet formed definite ideas on all the aspects 
of religion, (2) their approach to religion is a 
rational one in general; (3) their criticisms are 
directed at the church rather than at religion; 
(4) underclassmen are more orthodox than 
upper classmen; (5) women are more orthodox 
than men. 


Michigan’s 100 Years 

The University of Michigan, pioneer of the 
State-supported universities, celebrated its 
hundredth birthday in June. June 5, 1837, 
saw the meeting at Ann Arbor of the first 
board of regents chosen by the newly ad- 
mitted State and the founding of the uni- 
versity. The development of State-supported 
higher education in this country owes much 
to the University of Michigan’s pioneering in 
offering scientific courses and the first teachers’ 
courses, in admitting women as students, as 
well as removing its governance from partisan 
politica! control. Michigan differed early 
from the universities of the eastern seaboard 
in following a continental rather than British 
pattern, and in so doing greatly influenced 
American education. Her centenary is of 
national interest. 


Ten Million for Research 

The establishment of a fund understood to 
be about $10,000,000 to be used for cancer 
research has been announced by Yale Uni- 
versity. The foundation is the largest ever 
made to Yale for scientific research. The 
deed of gift provides that, if and when the 
cancer problem is solved, the foundation is 
to devote its time to other unsolved medical 
problems; or, if the governing body so decides, 
to unsolved problems in other fields of science. 


WaLTeR J. GREENLEAF 


* 


In Educational Research 


Comparing Marks 

Harl R. Douglas and N. E. Olson have made 
a careful comparison of the marks received by 
boys and girls in high school. Comparisons 
were made using pupils equated for I. Q. for 
(a) boys in classes taught by men, (b) boys in 
classes taught by women, (c) girls in classes 
taught by men, (d) girls in classes taught by 
women. This study is reported in the School 
Review for April 1937. 


Studied Achievement 

W. A. Herr studied the scholastic achieve- 
ment and social factors for pupils who had been 
accelerated in junior high school. This was 
done by following two groups of pupils 
through senior high 
accelerated group in junior high school and 


the other group consisting of pupils who had 


school—the one an 


been eligible for acceleration but who due to 
parental objection, were not accelerated. 
This is an important study, since it deals 
with a very practical aspect of pupil adjust- 
ment. Many problems such as this one 
require periodical investigation, due to the 
advances in methods of study available. This 
study is reported in the School Review for 
March and April 1937. 


Measuring Attitudes 

There has been a great increase in the con- 
struction of scales designed to measure atti 
tudes. It has been assumed for most of these 
tests that there is a high correlation between 
the attitude and actual behavior. Without 
this assumption there would be, of course, 
little reason for considering such scales valid. 
Because of the difficulty in getting behavior 
records corresponding to the attitudes tested 
very few investigations of the relationship 
have been attempted. Stephen Corey, in the 
April 1937 number of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, has reported an attack on 
this problem. He finds no relation between 
attitude toward cheating in class and actual 
cheating in class. If further work on a 
variety of attitudes shows the same discrep- 
ancy between attitude and overt behavior 
radical changes in both measurement and 
instruction are indicated. 


Accomplishment Quota 

Edward Cureton has developed an accom- 
plishment quotient technic which does not 
partake of many of the imperfections of the 
accomplishment quotient as originally de- 
veloped. The A. Q. has been defined as 
EA 
MA 
the regressed MA a much more accurate A. Q. 
results. The new coefficient is abbreviated 
as the RAQ. As pointed out, however, it 
would be necessary for intelligence test makers 
to furnish mental ages regressed so that we 
get the educational age estimated from the 
mental age. The formula is as _ follows: 


EA 
bea. maMA-+ (Mga—bea.maMma) 


Cureton shows that through the use of 


RAQ= 


The development for this formula is reported 
in the Journal of Experimental Education for 
March. 


Diagnosing Delinquency 

One factor in the prevention of delinquency 
is the early identification of potential de- 
linquents. The diagnosis of potential de- 
linqueney upon the basis of a single or very 
few factors has been the ideal to which re- 
search workers have looked forward. How- 
ever, more and more it is realized that de- 
linquency can only be successfully diagnosed 
by a fairly complete study of the individual. 
One area of this diagnosis is the personality 
of the child. Melvin Durea reports in Child 
Development for June 1937 a comparison of the 
interests, worries, fears, likes, etc., of a group 
of young delinquents with a group of non- 
differentiating fac- 


delinquents. Important 





tors are found. For example, the likes and 
interests of juvenile offenders are mostly of a 
superficial or relatively evanescent nature, 
such as is shown by their pronounced stressing 
of circus, movie stars, tap dancing, joy riding, 
and candy. 

Davip SEGEI 


* 


In Other 
Government Agencies 


Social Security 

Approval of the New York plan for aid to 
dependent children recently announced by 
the Social Security Board aided approximately 
65,500 children, according to the estimate of 
New York State officials. 

On the basis of reports received, the Social 
Security Board estimated that 1,716,900 
needy persons in 43 States received Federal, 
State, and local aid under approved public- 
assistance plans during May. Of this total 
1,323,000 were needy aged; 34,000, needy 
blind; and 359,900, dependent children. 


Reindeer Service 
Administration of the Alaska 
Service was transferred July 1, 1937, from the 
Governor of Alaska to the Office of Indiar 
Affairs, according to David E. Thomas, Chief 
of the Alaska Section. The Reindeer Service 
now in charge of about three-quarters of a 


Reindeer 


million reindeer, was conducted by the Bureau 
of Education from its inception in 1890 until 
November 1, 1929, when its administratior 
was transferred to the Governor of Alaska. 

Teachers in the schools for natives are 
required as a part of their official duties to 
act as local supervisors of reindeer herds in the 
vicinity of their schools, keep records of own- 
ership of reindeer, assist in their distribution 
to the natives, etc., since these teachers are 
the only official representatives of the Govern- 
ment in close contact with the Eskimos in their 
home surroundings and are in a position to 
influence and guide them 


Enrollments 
Enrollment of Indian children during the 
last schoo] year was as follows 


Local public schools__- " 50, 328 
Federal day schools--_-_--- 10, 609 
Federal reservation boarding schools 8, 509 
Federal nonreservation boarding schools 1,192 
Mission, private and State day schools- 1, 455 
Mission, private and State boarding schools_. 6, 543 
Sanatorium schools... -- 448 
Special schools... ...._-- . 447 


Indian Affairs 


Indian Service summer schools for all 
classes of educational personnel were con- 
ducted at Pine Ridge, 8. Dak., Sequoyah, 
Okla., Wingate, N. Mex., and Chilocco, Okla 

during the past summer 


mentary and secondary 


Courses in ele- 


S( hool 


education, 


32 





Archery, Santa Fe Indian School, New 


Mexico. 


administration, fine arts, pottery, weaving, 
art metal, wrought iron, anthropology, Indian 
lore, social problems, health education, guid- 
ance, philosophy and administration of 
Indian education, etc., were offered. 

Girls at the Santa Fe Indian School, New 
Mexico, enjoy a full program of planned 
intramural and interclass sports. In the 
autumn there is volley ball, speed ball, and 
Winter brings 
goal-throwing contests, ring 
Soft ball, archery 


groups in hiking or tumbling. 
basket ball, 
tennis, and tap dancing. 
track, and 
part of the spring sports program. 


tennis, horseshoe pitching are 


MARGARET F. RYAN 


* 
In Other Countries 


A Community School 

The Lago Community School on the Island 
of Aruba in the Netherlands West Indies is an 
11-teacher institution with an enrollment of 
over 200 children of the American and English 
employees of an American oil company which 
has built on Aruba the largest crude oil 

The Netherlands West 
permits the school to 
institution without 


refinery in the world. 
Indies government 
operate as a private 
restriction and all the instruction is in English 
though the official language is Dutch, and 
Papiamento is commonly spoken on _ the 
island. 

The school is organized on the six-six plan 
used in the United States. The teachers are 
recruited from this country and all of them 
hold college or university degrees and have 
excellent experience records. In the student 
body, 30 States and 12 foreign countries are 
represented. The science department of the 
school presents unusual opportunities. _Chem- 
istry and physics are linked closely with the 
research and inspection laboratories of the 
Aruba offers many 
The school lab- 


refinery . For biology 
forms of tropical animal life. 
oratory has a collection of several hundred 


specimens of land and marine forms. Ath- 





letics, particularly swimming, dramatics, and 
social life are all included in the school’s 
activities. The “Pan-O-Ram”’ published by 
the students, is an unusually interesting and 
attractive journal. 


Studies Planned 

The International] 
Geneva, Switzerland, has recently published a 
study entitled ‘“‘The Inspection of Instruction” 
(L’Inspection de l’Enseignement). The study 
is made up of replies to a questionnaire that 
was sent to the Ministries of Public Instrue- 


Sureau of Education at 


tion of 39 countries. It covers primary, 
secondary, vocational, and higher education. 
The first part is a general survey of the situa- 
tion; the second part a study by countries 
For the coming year the Bureau plans at 
least two studies, one on the salaries of 
primary school teachers, and the other on 
textbooks used in elementary and secondary 
schools. The study of teachers’ salaries is 
being made in collaboration with the Inter- 


national Bureau of Labor. 


Announcement from France 

Students of modern education and of the 
history of education, and many college regis- 
trars should be interested in an announcement 
from France that J. -B. Piobetta, director of 
the central service of examinations of the 
baccalaureate of the University of Paris, has 
just published a 1,040-page work on the bae- 
calaureate of secondary education. Because 
of his position, M. Piobetta had peculiar ad- 
That the 
subject is of much importance, is indicated by 
the fact that the rector of the Academy of 
Paris in one of his public addresses spoke of 


vantages in writing such a study. 


the baccalaureate as ‘“‘the most popular insti- 
tution in France and one of the most charac- 
Foreigners 
bacca- 


teristic traits of our national life.” 
sometimes say that acquiring the 
laureate is one of the main industries of the 
French people. 

According to the reviews, M. Piobetta’s 
book has two parts: Documentary and crit- 
ical. The former gives the programs and leg- 
islation of the baccalaureate from the decree 
of March 17, 1808, to the proposed legislation 
placed before Parliament on March 5, 1937. 
The critical section deals with the pedagogical, 
political, and social questions connected with 
the baccalaureate and proposes solutions of 
certain difficulties 

One review states: 

“The heads of educational institutions in 
foreign countries whose diplomas admit to 
higher studies and are accepted by the French 
universities as equivalent to the baccalaureate, 
will find in this book information that is indis- 
pensible to them. They will be able from now 
on to know more precisely the value of the 
baccalaureate and to set up an exact compari- 
son between the French diploma and the 
diploma of their country.’ 

The work is entitled ‘Le Baccalaureat”’ and 
is published by J. -B. Bailliere et Fils, Paris. 

JAMES F. ABEL 
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